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A LARGE STOCK 


JUVENILES 


AND 


Richly Bound Books 


FOR PRESENTS 
aND 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES. 


ALSO, 


OLIVE WOOD PRESENTS 
From:the Holy Land. 


The undersigned has just received from JERUSA- 
LEM, via Beyrout, a second invoice of FANCY 
GOODS, made in that city, of the various woods of 
the country, especially the Olive. 

The assortment is even more varied and rich than 
that of last year, and comprises articles both useful 
and ornamental. Such as Book Slides and Rests, 
Beads, Candlesticks, Writing-Cases, Books of Pressed 
Flowers, gathered from localities belonging to sacred 
story, and of exquisite beauty; Crosses, Bibles, and 
Prayer-Books, with Olive wood covers; Boxes, Paper- 
Weights, Inkstands, Glove Boxes, Paper-Cutters. &c. 

The articles are not only beautiful in themselves, but 
interesting as coming from that land so dear to us all. 

They are marked with the word JERUSALEM in 
Hebrew characters, and, when carved with the seal of 
the city, and their authenticity is properly certified. 


Although the assortment is large, yet, as there are 


of some articles but few duplicates, an early call from 
those who would see all the variety is suggested. 


GEO. R. LOCKWOOD, 
Bookseller and Stationer, 
812 Broadway, near (ith st. 


Fisher Skin, Sable Tail, 
Black Fox, Silver Fox, 
Blue Fox, White Fox, 


Chinchilla, Black Monkey, 
All at the Lowest Possible Prices. 
HSO2-504 Broadway. 


N. B.—OUR BUSINESS, IN ALL ITS DEPART- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, IS ONLY AT 
502-504 BROADWAY. 





VAN NOSTRAND’S 
Eclectic Engineering Magazine, 
The Fifth Year of its Publication Com< 
mences January, 1873. 


Consists of articles from the Engineering seria} 
Publications of Europe and America, together with 
original articles. 

growing success during the past four years 
demonstrates the correctness of the theory upon 
which the enterprise was founded. Communica- 
tions from many sources prove that the magazine 
has met a wide-spread want among the members of 
the sagineceing rofession. 

TERMS,—Issued in Monjhly numbers, royal 
8vo size, at Five dollars per annum, in advance. 
Sing numbers, 50 cents. 

NOTICE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS.— 
Persons commencing their subscription with the 
7 volume (January, 1873), and who are desirous 
of possessing the work from its commencement, will 
be supplied with Vols. I. to VII. inclusive, neatly 
bound in cloth, for $20 ; in half Turkey morocco, $30. 

SINGLE VOLUMES TO COMPLETE SETS 
SUPPLIED. 

Vol. I , cloth, $5 ; half morocco, $7 50 ; Vols II. to 
VIL., cloth, $3 each : half morocco, $5 each. 

Sent free by mail or i on receipt of price. 

NOTICE TO CLUBS,.—An extra copy will be 
supplied gratis to every club of Five subscribers at 
$5 eaeh sent in one remittance. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street, and 27 Warren Street, 
New York. 
Now Ready. Number 4s. October, 1872. 
HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST : a Literary Re- 
gister and Repository of Notes and Queries.—The 
new nnmber, with other articles, contains the follow- 
ing: A British View or THE Story or MaJor An- 
DRE; Authors as Conversationists, pt. 2; Book 
Titles; Bibliography of Long Island; Hobbies and 
Hobby Riders ; Two Ancient British Historians ; Cor- 
respondence, Literary Gossip, Book Catalogues, &c. 
Subscription, $1 per year; cheap edition, 50 cents. 
Send stamp for specimen number. 
J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








GREAT WESTERN 





UN Works 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 
Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Rifles. 
Shot Guns, 


men or boys, at very low prices. 
Pistols, $1 to $25. 7 . 





Guns, 








Black Lynx, Black Martin, | 


Write for Large Illustrated Descriptive Price List to 


volvers, Pistols, &c., of ever kind, for 
to $300. 





LADIES’ FURS. 
| POPULAR STYLES 


| AT 


‘POPULAR PRICES. 


— WARNOCK & C0, 


| 519 BROADWAY. 


GOUPIL’S 


ARTISTIC HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


| Fine Engravings, Water Color 

| Paintings, Etchings and Col- 
ored Photographs, Porce- 

| lain Paintings, Easel and 

Portfolio Stands, 

| Frames for Likenesses. 


PAINTINGS. 


The Latest Works of Celebrated Artists of 
all Modern Schools. 


‘M. KNCEDLER & CO.., 
170 5th Avenue. 


STECK 


i\GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


are pronounced by all Musicians 
THE FINEST IN TONE AND QUALITY. 
They have furthermore proved to be 
THE MOST PURABLE 
of all instruments manufactured in this country, and 
for this reason are 
PREFERABLE TO ALL OTHERS. 


WakEROOMS, 
NO. 25 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., WN. Y. 














System for Beginners 
On The PIANOFORE, by 
MASON & HOADLEY. 


This thorough and yr.ct’csl method, has acquired 
aGolden Reputation es ove of the very bea: Inetric- 
tion Books. Selis largely. lublishod with american, 
also with Foreign Fingerine. Price, $3.00. 


CEMS OF sTRAUSS! 


The surprising success of tits brilifaut book con 
tinues. Edition after edition is eagerly calied foi 
250 age pages ‘of the Best Strauss Mneic. Price 
b'de, $2.59 ; cloth, $3.00 ; fine gilit for presents, $4.u. 


EMERSON’S SINGING SCHOOL 


Has abundant material for the instruction of e enin; 
and other Singing Classes, Widely used. Costs les: 
than a Church Music Book. Price 75 cents. 


WINNER’S NEW SCHOOLS 


FOR THE 

Piano-Forte, Cabinet Orza x, Me!o leon, Gii- 
tar, Cornet, Violin, F.fe, Accordeon, Ger- 
man Accordeon,C arionet,{F lute, Flageolet 

Price of each book, 75 centa. 

Theee little worke wre great favorites, because they 
are cheap, are full of easy and lively music. and have 
cpongh of instructive matter for toe wants of uma- 

The above boo} s ma:led, po: t-paid, for retail price. 

O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON and Co. New Yo.k. 








tion to their selection of Books for the season 


of presentation. 


Illustrated Books, Standard Authors, 
Religious Books, Devotional Books, 
Juvenile Books, Church Hymnals, 
Bibles and Prayer Books, 


Many of the above in elegant bindings prepared 
expressly for their retail sales. 


*,* Orders by mail solicited. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
770 BROADWAY, Cor. oF 9TH Sr. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Broadway. New York. 


We have acomplete assortment of Hymns, Bibles, 
and Miscellaneous Books suitable for the Holiday 
Trade. We have also issued a new edition of 
THREE-SCORE YEARS AND BEYOND; or, Ex- 

periences of the Aged. A Book for Old People, 
describing the Labors, Habits, Home life, and 
Closing Experiences of a large number of Aged 
Representative Men and Women of the Earlier 
and Later Times. By Rev. W. H. De Puy, D,D. 
One volume royal octavo, pp. 512. Illustrated 
edition, having six superb Steel Engravings. 
Tinted paper. Price, $3.50 ; morocco antique, $7. 

THE LAND OF THE VEDA. Being Personal 
Reminiscences of India ; its People, Castes, Thugs, 
and Fakirs; ite Religion, Mythology, Principal 
Monuments, Palaces and Mausoleums, together 
with the Incidents of the Great Sepoy Rebellion, 
and its results to Christianity and Civilizetion. 
With a Map of India and 42 Illustrations. Also 
Statistical Tables of Christian Missions, anda 
Glossary of Indian Terms nsed in this work and 
in Mi s.ovary Correspoudence. By Rev. WitLiam 
Butirr, D.D. Clcth, beveled, $4; hu.f calf, 36 ; 
morocco antique, $3. 

TWO CHRISTMAS 8S:!ORTES ABOUT SANTA 
CLAUS. Square !8mo, Ti.ted Paper. Illumi- 
na ed Cover. Price, % cents. I. “ANNIE AND 
WiLLIE'S PRAYER.” Il. ‘18 SANTA CLAUS 
DEAD x" 

Too much praise can not be given to these bouutifal 

nd tonchinz stories tn verse. 


ZEST HYLIDAY CiFr,. 











CET THE BEST. 
10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Die 
ttonaries 


3000 Engravings. 1840 
Pages Quarto. Price $12. 

¥ ay V armly recon mended by Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, Geo P Maresh. Halleck, Whittier, Willis, 
Saxe, Elibu Burritt, Daniel Web-ter, Kufus Choate, 
ani the best American 2d Europevn scholars. 

A necessity ‘or every in elligent fumily, student, 
teacher and prviersio’al man. What library is com- 


plete withou! the be. * cage Dictionary ? 
Publi-hed by G. & C. MERRIAR, Spring- 











field, Mass. Sold by a | Book ellers. 


1872°S. Anson D. F. Ranpo.rx 
CIFT AND Company, 770 Broad- 
BOOKS. | way, cor. 9th St., invite at- 
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F., BOOSS, 


(Between Howard and Grand Sts ,) 


Has Opened his Retail Department, 


and will offer, for the next sixty days, a full assort- | 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FURS, 


OF HIS OWN MANUFACTURE, IN ALL VARIETY, | 


Also, his celebrated patent 


LE CANT MUFF, 
OF WHICH HE IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER 


PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 


NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 
Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 





Particular attention paid to orders. 





THE BAXTER 
ENGINE is mannfactured 
by COLT’S PATENT 
FIRE-ARMS MANUFAC- 
TURING COM’Y. Ismade 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 

It 1s simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 

No extra Insurance to pay. 

It oceuples lees space, 
and is run up to rated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor. Over 50 are 
now in use in this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States, 
and the universul judg 
ment confirms all we claim ; 
and, therefore, we fully 
guarantee them. 


For circulars and Price-List, call upon or address, 
WM. PD. RU 





18 Park-place, "New-York. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 












Presents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled ia 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Sond 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


3 Address 
M.Co.. New York. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration 
The pointsare ir:ed 
and pencetraie the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
; by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20 

J. G. MOODY, 

§ Trinity Building. P. O. Box wes, New York 


CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 
JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
Sold by all Dealers thronghout the world. 


AmMERicAN Branch or tHe Hovse, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 


ZOECOME, 
OR LIFE TO THE HAIR, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair, Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made. Has no poisonous 
or caustic ingredients, and is an actual specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. 

Office hours from 11 a. w., to 5y. 
Gays, when the hours are 1 to 8 rp. w. 


Kk. M. DEPUY, 
%0 ADELPHI ST., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


-, except Fri- 








The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


GLAMORGAN..... > 
PEMBROKE..... eenKsienuen 
CARMARTHEN ..... . ....-se««-- 
The next steamer of this line 
GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 
Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
| City, on WEDNESDAY. Dec. 18. 

Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 

tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
,orts in the British Channel and all other points in 
England. 

These steamships making direct connection at Car- 
diff with the railway system of England, and at Jersey 
City with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, will 
enable merchandise to be carried free of expense for 
transhipment at either end. 

They are built expressly for the trade, being pro- 
vided with all the latest improvements for the comfort 
and convenience of 

CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
First Cabin ..... ce eveee. $75 and $65 currency. 
Second Cabin. io oan currency. 
SR ...- $30 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, 3 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 

ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





National Line of Steamers. 





‘Tons. Tons. 
SPAIN...............460 CANADA . 4500 
IE cctecess ..5150 GREECE. os0s300en 
Oo) aaa ....4810 THE QUEEN........4470 
FRANCE ... 4250 ENGLAND..........4130 
HOLLAND .. ..B847 HELVETIA..... . 4020 
Co aaa 3724 ERIN ....... es 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
ths largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are buflt in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

Onc of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Vicrs 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpoo!', calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 
| Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
} and $75, Currency. 


| Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 





Currency. 





ye Prepaid Stecrage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
| from Liv erpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
| Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


i heaper than by any other line. 
Vor Cabin or Ste » Passage, apply at the Com- 

| pany’s Office, No. 6B vulwayv, New York 

| F. W. J. HURST, Manager 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION & FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
| OFFICE, 

& SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Passage to and from Liverpool and Queenstown by 
| Regular Mail Steamers and Sailing Packets. 
| Prepaid Passage Tickets can always be obtained for 
pertics wishing to bring out their friends from the 
| Old Country, at Reduced Rates, from London, Liver- 
| pool, Queenstown or Belfast, by Mail Steamers and 





Sailing Packet=; also, Tickets issued by first-class 
Steamers, from Liverpool to New Orleans, Sailing 
Weekly. 

temittances—Drafts and Exchange payable in any 
part of Great Britain and Ircland, also, available 
throughout the Continent of Europe, issued at lowest 
rates on Messrs. W. Tapscott and Co., Liverpool, and 
Mesers. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankeis, London. 

Applicants for information will please enclose 
Post-Oftice Stamp, to ensure prompt reply. 

For further particulars, pd to 

TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
86 South Street, New York. 


PIANOS = ORGANS © HOLIDAYS. 


Easier terms than ever before offered. HORACE 
WATERS, 181 Broadway, New York, 
will sell DURING the HOLIDAYS PIANOS, 
ORGANS and MELODEONS of first-class makers, 
including WATERS’ CELEBRATED PIANOS and 
CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS, which are the most 
beautiful in Style and perfect in tone ever made, and 
take rom $4 to $20 monthly, running from ONE to 
THREE YEARS, (0 suit purchasers, without interest. 
NEW PIANOS and ORGANS fo let, and rent allowed 
VU purchased. 

From $1 to $2 received u eekly, or from $3 to $7 
received monthly for second-hand PIANOS, ORGANS 
and MELODEONS. A /iberal discount for all cash. 
Iustrated Catalogues mailed. 











(OR HOLIDAY AND NEW YEAR 
P ‘ K K J 
I PRESENTS, The best and most Elegant 
New Opened Store of India, Chinese, Japanese and 
Turkish goods, and other antique Curiosities, kept 
by an Arab S. M. HAKOUN, wholesale price, 743 
Broadway, 


. : 
To Britishers. 
With the vast increase in the immigration from 
f£ngland to this country, the circulation of 


THE ALBION 


is rapidly extending, and we request your aid to ex- 
tend the movement. We offer the most liberal terms 
to those who get up clubs. As the Journal is known 
for its intrinsic merits, and as the engravings that are 
offered as premiums are worth double the amount of 
subscription, there are many who would be glad to 
| avail themselves of the opportunities we offer. Circu- 
| lars and specimens free 








7 
OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EstaBLisHen 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
his ta and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 
turday. 

Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 

By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 

£26; Second Class, £18. 


By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, | 


and 21 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnT. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 

DAY toand from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 





SAIL AS FOLLOWS: 


From New York. From Glagow. 
Saturday, Dec. 14......INDIA......Saturday, Jan. 4. 
Saturday, Dec. 21..CALIFORNIA. .Saturday, Jan. 11. 
Saturday, Dec. 28.. AUSTRALIA. .Saturday, Jan. 18. 
Saturday, Jan. 4....VICTORIA...Saturday, Jan. 25. 
Saturday, Jan. 11.... EUROPA....Saturday, Feb. 1. 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River. 

Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpoo!, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 

Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowling-green. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 
NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC, CELTIC, REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 
BALTIC, MAJESTIC, ADRIATIC. 

6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 

following. 

— the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

-assengers accommodations (for all classes) uuri- 


led, cabins 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers, 

RATES —Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Brondway, New York. 


J. HW. SPARKS, Agent. 


I 
val 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMEAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNAT® “SZSDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency 





Punet Camamt........... $75 | STEERAGE ............ $30 
lo to London - 8| Do to London. 33 
Do to Paris....... 9 Do toParis..... 38 


Do toHalifax,N.S. 20! Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
Finst Casrn. 
_ Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
eeccesocecessc eg, eS 30 
i ticenchaarieed oo) tenes 
Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 


15 Broadway, New York. 


STEERAGE. 


offices. 





THE ALBION, 
| Established in 1822. 
$5 


A YEAR*; 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the beet and largest Eclectic Journal published 
It contains News from 





ENGLAND, IRELAND, axnp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FINANCIAL REPORTS 
AND THE 
Cream or Enouian LrITeRaTUrRe. 


The following 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 60 
per annum :— 


CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atran’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26. 

Stuart's WASIIINGTON, 33x24. 

Martreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buck.er’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait oF GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Hernine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LaNDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsEER's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

Lanpseer’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WANDESFORDE'’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Witkiyss’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x3),¢ 

Wanpesrorve’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original diaw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER sBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


is a list of the engravings of 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one ingertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


2“ ? ” three months. 
15 “ ™ - six months 
: iio ° one year 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription. will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
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A WINTER SONG. 
BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 
In the middle of the merry, 
Joyous, leafy month of June, 


When the roses were in flower 
And the nightingale in tune, 


“When the days were daily tending 
Toward the glow-tide of July, 
When the blush was on the clover 

And the bloom was on the rye: 


Met I, by a rippling mill-stream, 
Damsel young and soft and fair, 
With a cheek of cream and crimson, 

With a wealth of golden hair. 


traight I sigh’d, and she, replying, 
Blush’'d a tender, rosy hue : 

What meant blushing, What meant sighing, 
When it pass’d betwixt us two ? 


Now the snow is on the heather, 
Gone the roses, gone the birds, 

Gone the day when two lives blended 
Into one with two low words. 


But though faded summer's glory, 
Though abroad no more we roam,’ 
Now we read life’s sweet old story 
In the garden-land of—Home! 


———— 
THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND YATES. 
BOOK Ill. 
CHAPTER IX.—PAULINE’S CALCULATIONS. 


When they reached the street, Humphrey Statham stopped 
short, and turning to Martin, said,“ You had better see Mrs. 
Claxton to herhome. The excitement of the day has been 
too much for her, and the sooner she is under the fostering 
care of Madame Du Tertre—it seems impossible for me to 
call her by any other name—the less chance there will be of 
her suffering any ill effects.” 

“ Will you not go with us?” asked Martin, looking directly 
at his friend for the first time since the dread explanation 
concerning Emily Mitchell had passed between them, and 
still speaking with nervous trepidation ; “will you not go 
with us?” 

“No,” replied Humphrey, “ not now; there is something 
—— I think ought to be done, and I am the proper person 
to do it.” 

His manner was so odd that both Alice and Martin were 
struck by it at once, and the latter, taking Humphrey by the 
arm, drew him aside for a moment and said: 

“T have an idea of what now fills your mind, and of the 
errand on which you are going. You will not suffer yourself 
to run into any danger?” 

“ Danger !” 

“Trepeat the word—danger! Life has a new happiness in 
store for you now, Humphrey Statham, aud should conse- 
quently be more precious than you have ever yet considered 
it ” 


His voice had regained its usual clear tone, and as he spoke 
he looked frankly in his friend’s eyes. In the gaze which 
met his own, Martin saw that the deadly wrong which he 
had unwittingly wrought upon his companion was forgiven, 
and had he doubted it, the grasp with which his hand was 
seized would have been sufficient proof. 

“Don’t fear for me,” said Humphrey, his face glowing with 
delight at the idea which Martin’s words had aroused ; “ de- 
pend upon it I wiil run no risks, and neither by word or act 

ive a chance by which I or others could be compromised. 
ut it is necessary that a word of warning should be spoken 
in a certain quarter, with energy and promptitude. So, for 
the present, farewell.” 

He turned to Alice as he finished speaking, and raising his 
hat was about to move away. But she put out her hand to 
him, and said, with pretty becoming hesitation, “I cannot 
thank you as I ought, Mr. Statham, for the manner in which 
you have just pleaded my cause with—with that lady, any 
more than I can show my gratitude for the constant kindness 
I have met with at your hands.” 

Humphrey Statham attempted to make a reply, but gave 
utterance to nothing. The words failed him, and, for the 
first time in his life perhaps, he was fairly nonplussed. As 
the sweet young voice rang on his ear, as he felt the pressure 
of the warm soft hand, a strange vibration ran through him, 
and he knew himself on the point of giving way to an exhi- 
bition of feeling, the possibility of which a few months pre- 
viously he would have laughed to scorn. So with a bow and 
asmile he turned on his heel and hurried rapidly away. 

Martin watched his friend’s departing figure for a moment, 
then, with a half-sigh, Le said to his companion, “I am glad 
that you spoke your thanks to Humphrey so warmly, Alice, 
for he has been your truest and best friend.” 

“Rather say one of them,” said Alice, laying her hand 
lightly on his arm; “you take no credit to yourself, Mr. 
Gurwood.” 

The color had faded from his cheeks, and from his com- 
pressed lips, ere he replied coldly, “I take as much as is my 
due. Now let me call a cab and take you home, for on 
our way there I have something more to say to you.” 

“ Something more,” she cried, with a frightened air. “ Oh, 
». Gurwood, nothing more dreadful, | hope; nothing 

at——’ 

“Do you imagine for an instant that I would put you to 
unnecessary suffering,” he said, almost tenderly, looking 
down into her pleading upturned eyes; “that I, or any of us, 
would not shield you from any possible annoyance? No: 
what I have to say to you will, i think, be rather pleasant to 
you than otherwise. Here is the cab; I will tell you as we 
go along.” 

When they were seated in the vehicle, Martin said to his 
companion: “ You have now, Alice, tad Madame Du Tertre 
for your friend quite long enough to judge of her disposition, 
and to know whether the desire to serve your interests, 
which she originally professed, was dictated by a spirit of 





regard for you, or merely assumed to serve her own pur- 
es. » 


“There can be no question in the matter,” said Alice, 
| almost indignantly ; “ nothing can exceed the devotion which 
| Pauline has exhibiied to me ever since we came together. 
| She is infinitely more like an elder sister to me than a person 
| whose acquaintance I seem to have made by the merest 
chance.” 

| “There is often more than chance in these matters,” said 
Martin, gravely ; “ more than there seems to be in the chance 
use of a word. You have said that Pauline has seemed to 
| you as an elder sister—suppose she really stood to you in that 
position ?” . 

“That could scarcely be,” said Alice ; “ for years and years 
I had no relation but my poor brother, and since his 
death——” 

“Since his death Providence has sent some one to fill his 
place much more efficiently than he ever filled it himself, so 
far as you are concerned, my poor child,” said Martin. 

And then he told her what had occurred between them and 
Pauline at Statham’s office, omitting, of course, all reference 
to the jealous feelings by which the Fren hwoman had at 
first been actuated, and dwelling upon the self-sacrifice and 
devotion with which she had espoused her kinswoman’s 
cause. 

Alice was much touched at this narrative, and when they 
reached home she embraced Pauline with such tenderness, 
that the latter knew at once that her story had been told; 
knew, too, that Martin had been silent about the incidents of 
her early life and the reasons which had originally prompted 
her to throw herself in Alice’s way, and was proportionately 
grateful to him. 

Late that night, when they were together, Alice lying in 
her bed and Pauline sitting by her side, the two women had 
a long, earnest, and affectionate talk, in the course of which 
the strange events which the day had brought to light came 
under discussion. It was evident to Pauline that Alice had 
braced herself up to talk of her own position, and of the de- 
ception of which she had been the victim; but the French- 
woman saw that her companion was in no condition to bear 
the excitement which such a topic would necessarily evoke, 
and gradually, but skilfully, drew her away from it. The 
case, however, was diflerent when Alice depicted the rage 
and consternation of Mrs. Calverley at learning the part taken 
by her son in the concealment of the Claxton mystery. This 
was a point in which Paul ne took the keenest interest, and 
she induced Alice to dilate on it at her will, framing her 
questions with much subtlety, and pondering over each an- 
swer she received. When Alice stated Mrs. Calverley’s in- 
tention of disinheriting her son, and leaving him to struggle 
on in the comparatively obscure position which he then oc- 
cupied, something like a ray of light shot into Pauline’s dark- 
ened soul. Should the intention thus announced be carried 
out, should Martin be left to his own resources, she might 
then have the chance, such as never could occur to her under 
other circumstances, of proving her disinterested love for 
him. For the man of wealth, for the man even with great 
expectations, she could do nothing ; any advances which she 
might make, any assistance which she might offer, the world 
would but regard as so much small bait thrown out for the pur- 
pose of securing a greater booty ; and he, knowing as he did the 
circumstances of her previous life, the scheming, predatory 
manner of her early existence, would too surely be of the 
opinion of the world. But if he were poor, and broken, and 
humbled, grieving over the alienation of his mother, and feel- 
ing himself solitary and shunned, her self-appointed task in 
winning him, in proving to him her devotion, in placing at 
his disposal the small means which she had, the worldly 
talent which even he acknowledged she possessed, would be 
avery much easier one. 

“Mistress of her own fortune, and would continue to re- 
main so; that is what she said, is it?” Pauline asked, after a 
pause. 

“That is what she said, and that she renounced her son, 
and revoked all the declarations she had hitherto made in 
his favor,” said Alice. “ Was it not dreadful for poor Mr. 
Gurwood ? Ido pity him so.” 

“Do you ?” said Pauline, turning her searching gaze full 
upon the girl’s face. “ Yes, I dare say you do. It is natural 
you should do so; Mr. Gurwood has been a good friend to 
you.” 
mu The best—almost the best—I had in the world.” 

“ Almost the best! Why, who could rank equal with 
him ?” 

“ Mr. Gurwood himself said Mr. Statham,” cried Alice, with 
downcast eyes. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Pauline quickly. Then, after an interval of 
a few minutes, the old cynical spirit coming over her, she 
added, more as if talking to herself than to her companion, 
“[ don’t think we need trouble ourselves much, for Mr. Gur- 
wood’s sake, about that old woman’s threat. I know her 
well; she is hard and cold and proud; but with all those 
charming qualities, and like many of your rigid English Pha- 
risees, she is superstitious to a degree. She dare not makea 
will for fear of dying immediately she had signed her name 
to it; and if she dies without a will, her son inherits all her 
property. Vogue la galere! Mr. Gurwood’s chances are not 
so bad after all. There,” she added, in a softened voice, see- 
ing Alice gazing at her in astonishment, “ get to sleep, now, 
child; you have had a long and trying day, and must be quite 
wearied out.” 

Alice fell asleep almost immediately, but for more than an 
hour afterwards Pauline sat with her feet on the fender 
gazing into the slowly dying embers and pondering over the 
circumstances by which she was surrounded. “ What was 
that Alice had said, that she so pitied Martin Gurwood ? 
Yes, those were the words, and pity was akin to love.” But 
the expression on her face when she spoke had, as Pauline 
had noticed, nothing significant or tell-tale in it. Was there 
anything in the suspicion concerning Alice and Martin which 
| had once crossed her mind? She thought not, she hoped not. 
| And yet, what interest had she in that? There was but little 
chance that this one real passion of her life, her love for this 
quiet sedate young clergyman, this man so different in man- 
ner, thought, and profe-sion from any other she had ever 
known—there was but little chance that her devotion would 
be recognised by or even known to him. Well, even in this 
world justice is sometimes meted out, as Pere Gosselin used 
| to tell her—ah, grand Dieu, how far away in the mists of 
ages seem Pere Gosselin and the chapel of Notre Dame de la 
Garde and all the old Marseilles life!—and so she supposes 
she ought not to expect much happiness, and with a shrug of 
her shoulder, and a wearied sigh, Pauline crept silently to 
her bed. 








CHAPTER X.—MR. WETTER IS INTERVIEWED. 
When Mr. Wetter, at the conclusion of his interview with 





Alice, took his departure from Pollington-terrace, he found 





| 
| 





himself unexpectedly with some spare time upon his hands. 
The result of that interview had been so different to what he 
had anticipated, his preconceived arrangement had been so 
rudely overthrown, that he was almost unable at first to 
realise his position, and was in some doubt as to the nature of 
the next steps it would be best for him to take. 

“ A most unsatisfactory and ridiculous conclusion,” said he 
to himself, dropping from the hurried steps with which he 
had quitted the house into a more leisurely pace ; “ most un- 
satisfactory and highly ridiculous, to think that a man of my 
experience, who has been in the habit of treating matters of 
this kind for so many years, and with so many different styles 
of persons, should allow himself to be shut up and put 
down by that mild-spoken innocent, is beyond all powers of 
comprehension. I suppose it was because she was innocent 
that I gave way. I had expected something so completely 
different, that when it dawned upon me that she was speak- 
ing the truth, and that she actually had believed herself to 
be that old rascal’s wife, I was so taken aback, that my usual 
savoiz-faire completely deserted me. No doubt about the 
fact, though I think women’s attempts at innocence are 
generally spoiled by being overdone ; but this seemed in every 
way to be the genuine article. What a scoundrel that Cal- 
verley has been! This is just another instance of those 
men who are so highly respectable, and looked up to as pat- 
terns of all the domestic virtues, turn out after death to have 
been the most consummate hypocrites and shams, and infin- 
itely worse than most of us, who, because we are less cir- 
cumspect, have obtained the reputation of being black sheep, 
I myself never went in for being particularly straitlaced, but 
certainly I was never guilty of such a cold-blooded picce of 
villany as that perpetrated by the respectable patriarch of 
Great Walpole-street. 

“ What an idiot I was not to have recognised at once that 
a person of her appearance and manner could not be what 
she seemed, not to have discovered that she was in a false 
position, and ignorant herself of what must have been thought 
about her! hen, of course, I should have approached her 
in a different manner, made other plans equally easy of exe- 
cution and far more certain of success. What an idiot I am,” 
he continued, striking his cane with vehemence against the 
ground, “ to think about her any more! There are hundreds 
of women quite as pretty and far more fascinating who 
would be only too well pleased to receive any attention from 
me, so why do I worry myself about one who has given me 
such a decided rebuff? Why? Most likely from the fact 
that that | rebuff has given piquancy to the adventure, 
that I am disinclined, because unaccustomed, to sit down 
under a sense of failure, and because—there !—because she 
seems to have bewitched me, and at my time of life, with all 
my experience, I am as much in love with her as if I were a 
boy suflering under my first passion.” 

With a gesture of contempt for his own folly, Mr. Wetter 
called a cab, and caused himself to be conveyed to his lodg- 
ings in South Audley Street, whence, at the expiration of a 
quarter of an hour, he issued to mount his horse, which he 
had ordered to be brought round to him, and to ride off at a 
sharp pace. Whither? With the one idea of Alice domi- 
nant in his mind, he thought he would like to see once more 
the spot to which his attention had once been attracted to, 





and though he had not much a, before him, he turned 
his horse’s head in the direction of Hendon. 

Daylight was in truth pos peer to wane, and Miss M’- 
Craw, who was true to her old habits, and kept up as strict a 
system of espionage upon the family of the American gen- 
tleman, then domiciled in Rose Cottage, as ever she had 
upon Alice and John Calverley, was thinking of retiring from 
her post of observation at the window, when the figures of 
the horseman and his chestnut thoroughbred, which liad for- 
merly been so familiar to her, once more met her view, 

Miss M’Craw strained almost out of the window with 

astonishment. “ Whaton earth has brought him back after 
so long an absence?” she said to herself. “He cannot 
possibly be going to call upon those horrible American 
»eople.” 
, From her employment of this adjective it will be gathered 
that Miss M’C:aw did not cherish a particularly friendly 
feeling towards the new occupants of Rose Cottage. The 
fact was that her inquisitiveness and propensity to scandal 
came speedily under the observation of Mr. Hiram B. Crocker, 
the American gentleman in question, who described them 
under the head of “general cussedness,” declined the ac- 
quaintance of Miss M’Craw, and had huge boardings built up 
in the corners of the grounds for the purpose of intercepting 
her virgin gaze. 

No, the equestrian was not going to call at Rose Cottage 
did not stop at the gate, but rode slowly on: until he reined 
in his horse in the acccustomed spot on the brow of the hill, 
and, raising himself in his stirrups, stood for an instant look- 
ing into the garden. He remembered then how he had first 
seen her tending her flowers, and looking eagerly out evi- 
dently awaiting the arrival of some one, and how, in a sub- 
sequent ramble, he had discovered that some one to be John 
Calverley, of Great Walpole Street, and all that had hap- 
pened therefrom, : 

“ }fow well the cards lay to my hand at one time,” he 
said to himself, with an impatient gesture; “and what a 
mess I have made of the game!” And with that he shook 
his horse’s bridle and cantered away. 

When Mr. Wetter reached South Audley Street, he found 


| his groom standing on the kerb-stone, and a gentleman in the 


act of knocking at the door. Alighting, he found this gen- 
tleman, to his great astonishment, to be Mr. Humphrey Stat- 
ham, and at sight of him an uneasy pang shot through Mr. 
Wetter’s mind. Humphrey Statham was, as he knew, an 
intimate friend of Mrs. Claxton’s, and his visit there was 
doubtless on business connected with her. If she had de- 
scribed the scene which had passed between them that morn- 
ing, that business would doubtless be of a very unpleasant 
character, and Mr. Wetter was not a brave man physically. 
He had borne in his time a vast amount of moral obloquy, 
and borne it well; but he had a horror of anything like phy- 
sical pain, and Humphrey Statham was a big, strong, and 
resolute man. No wonder, therefore, that the article which 
did Mr. Wetter duty for a conscience quailed within him, or 
that he felt sorely uncomfortable when he recognised the 
visitor on his doorstep. D 

But he was the last man to give any carly outward sign of 
such emotion, and it was in sprightly tones and with an air 
of easy jauntiness that he said: j 

“ My dear Mr. Statham, I congratulate myself immensely 
on having returned so exactly in the nick of time, if as I ima- 
gine, you were about to do me the honor of paying me a 
visit.” 

“ T was coming to call upon you, Mr. Wetter,” said Stat- 
ham, simply. , 

“ Then pray walk in,” said Wetter, opening the door with 





his key, and following closely after him up the stairs. “ Take 
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. | 
that chair; you will find it, I think, a articularly comforta- | 
ble one; and,” going to an old oak sideboard, “let me give | 

ou an appetiser, a petit verre of absinthe or vermouth. 

‘hey are both bere, and either of them is a most delicious 
anteprandial specific.” . 

“ No, thank you,” said Humphrey Statham; “I will not 
drink with you.” 

Whether intentionally or not, he laid such stress on the | 
last words that Mr. Weiter looked up at him for an instant | 
with flashing eyes. But his voice was quite calm when, a 
minute after, he said, “I will not attempt to over-persuade | 
you against your will. There isnosuch mistaken hospitality | 
as that. And now, as a man of your business habits does not | 
waste his time without a purpose, I will inquire the object of 
this visit.” , : 

“Tt is not one into which business enters, in the strict 
sense of the word,” said Statham. 

- So much the better,” said Mr. Wetter, with a gay smile. 
** What is not a visit of business must be a visit of 
pleasure.” : : 

“T hope you will find it so,” said Statham, grimly. “ Its 
object, so far as I am concerned, is very easily stated. You 
were at Mrs. Claxton’s to-day ?” 

“ I was,” said Wetter, putting a bold face on the matter. 

“ And when there you thought it expedient to your pur- 
pose, and being expedient for your purpose, not below your 
dignity as a man, to subject your hostess for the time to the 
grossest insult that could be passed upon any one.” . 

“ Sir!” cried Wetter, springing up. 

“ Be patient, Mr. Wetter, please,” said Humphrey Statham, 
calmly; “I have a great deal more to say. This lady had 
been made the victim of a most shameful, most diabolical 
fraud—the innocent victim, mind, of a fraud which robbed 
her of her good name, and blasted her position among honest 
men and women. She was ignorant as well as innocent; she 
knew not how basely she bad been deceived; her friends 
kindly conspired to hide from her the blackness of her sur- 
roundings, and to keep her, poor child, in a fool’s paradise of 
her own. And they succeeded until you came.” 

“ T was the serpent, in point of fact, in this fool’s paradise 
that you speak of” 

“ The character fits you toa nicety, Mr. Wetter, and you 
kept up the allegory by opening the eyes of the woman, and 
causing her to know the position she occupied! | Which was 
a genial, gentlemanly, geverous act !” 

bi k here,” said Mr. Wetter, “ there is a certain amount 
of right in what you say, though you are sufliciently hard 
upon me! I give you my word that when I spoke to Mrs. 
Claxton I fully believed that she knew perfectly well the 

tion she was occupying, and had accepted it of ber own 
will.” 

“ Do you believe that now ?” 

“No, Ido not; I am a tolerably good hand at reading 
character, and there was something in her look and manner 
which convinced me that her statement, that she really be- 
lieved Claverley to be Claxton, and imugined herself to be 
his wife, was true.” 

* And yet you had the insolence to offer her——’ 

“ Don’t let us use harsh words, please, Mr. Statham. This 
is all very fine talking, but the fact remains the same. Th’s 
lady was John Calverley’s mistress; nothing can put that 
alle or blot that out. What 1 proposed to do was, to make 
her very rich, and happy, and comfortable. Could a man be 
found who would do any more? Is there any one who 
would be such a fool as to marry her ?” 

“ Yes,” said Humphrey Statham, rising from his seat and 
confronting his companion; “yes, Mr. Wetter,” he said, 
speaking very slowly, “ there is one man whose dearest hope | 
in life is to marry Alice Claxton. You are a man of the 
world, Mr. Wetter, and having said that much, I need add 
nothing to make yon understand that it will be best and 
safest for you to respect her for the future. I came bere this 
evening to impress this upon you, and having done so, I take | 
my leave. Good-night.” | 

And as he walked out, he saw by the expression of Mr. | 
Wetter’s face that no further interference on the part of that | 
gentleman was to be looked for. 

Zo be continued. 

SS > | 
CHRISTMAS-EVE. | 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LORD LYNN’S WIFE,” ETC. | 


“ Off to-night! Mail train,eh? Why, Talbot, old fellow, | 
you will lose the very cream of the hunting. Nice open | 
weatlier, with the scent breast-high, and the horses in their | 
best form. Wedraw Appley Gorse cn Wednesday—a sure 
find and a splendid country. I want you to show these Mel- 
ton dandies at Lord Whipham’s the way over Bullingsley 
Brook. Itisa pity to leave us just now.” Thus spoke our 
veteran M.F.H.,a thorough sportsman, and a genial, warm- 
hearted gentleman of the old school, with whom I had been 
a favorite ever since he first rated me, at the ripe age of 
ten, for riding my shaggy pony too close to the leading 
hounds. : ‘i 

I, Talbot Carew, whose name figured in the “ Landed 
Gentry” as second son of Francis Carew, Esq., of Harble- 
down Court, and in the “ Army List” as lieutenant in a light 
cavalry regiment, looked rueful enough, I daresay, as I as- 
sured the good old master of hounds that there was no help 
for it, and that with all my desire to stay until the frost 
should put a stop to our sylvan enjoyments go I must. The! 
fact was that my regiment was under orders for India, and 
that before we sailed my father had urged me to accept an 
invitation to spend the Christmas with an uncle and aunt of 
mine, acertain Sir Charles avd Lady Treherne, who lived a | 
long way off, in the West of England, and whom it so hap- | 
pened that { had not seen since my schoolboy days. I had | 
no particular desire to Cevote my last days in England to a! 
visit at Bramshaw Hall, where I had never before been a 
guest, aud it was especially unpleasing to me to leave home 
just then. We lived in one of the most famous of those 
“ grass-shires” which form the paradise of foxbunters and 
the emporium of weight-carrying hunters and bounds of high 
degree; while Bramshaw was situated in Biinkshire, which, 
as every one knows, is a rocky, healthy, and eminently pic- 
turesque county, where foxhunting can only be pursued un- 
der difficulties. 

My parents were, however, so anxious that I should not 
refuse my uncle’s well-meant invitation, that I reluctantly 
made up my mind to acccpt it, and as there were sundry 
matters to transact in town, wita reference to equipments, 
outfit, ete., and as we expected to embark for India early in 
the new year, I was obliged to hurry up to London at once, 
to attend to the needful preparations, and to be in time to 
reach Bramshaw before the Christmas festivities should 
fairly begin. When it began to snow heavily on the day of 
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in our own county was over for the present, and that I had 
not lost many runs by my unwilling absence. : 
With all that, [ could not help looking upon my visit to 
Bramshaw as an unmitigated annoyance. I had seen, as I 
have already remarked, very little of the relatives under 
whose roof I was to be domiciled, and to all their friends, 


| as well as to the part of the country in which they resided, I 


was a total stranger. The Trehernes were people who had 
for several years led a quiet life on their own estate, and the 
district in which they lived was one that had a reputation 
for tenaciously keeping up ancient usages and customs ex- 
pioded in parts of England more infused with the metropoli- 
tan spirit of ¢hange. “I suppose I am in,” said Lto myself, 
as I gloomily gazed out of the window of the railway car- 
riage and watched the whirling snowflakes ame ast with 
blinding rapidity, “ for what they call a good old-fashioned 
Christmas. Jknow. Round games, snapdragon, blindman’s 
buft, forfeits, and the rest; and I shall be lucky if I escape 
Lunt the slipper.” 

Bramshaw Hall turned out to be a fine old place, built of 
stone which age had covered with mosses and lichens of 
dainty green and golden russet tints, and very much superior 
in an artistic point of view to the red bricks and white 
copings of ovr own ancestral mansion in central England. 
The Hall stood also in a commanding position, perched as it 
was on a stone terrace overlooking all the surrounding coun- 
try with all its horrent woods, and bare peaks of gray rock, 
and the purple moorland clothing the neighboring heights as 
with a royal robe. One part of the old house—the western 
end—looked upon a really lovely glen, something like a bit 
of Cumberland scenery transplanted to the south ; and there 
was a steep fall here from where the terrace ended down to 
the rough rocks beneath, and to the stream that battled and 
frothed among the boulders and deep over-hanging banks of 
its narrow bed.* 

I was very kindly received by the baronet and by my aunt 
—it was Lady Treherne, by the bye, to whom I was related 
—and found myself welcomed by a number of guests of dif- 
ferent ages, ranging, so far as 1 could guess, from seven to 
seventy years, most of whom were Blankshire people, or 
from the adjacent counties. I was the only late arrival, for 
all the others had been for several days at Bramshaw; so 
that, as I did not possess the slightest local knowledge, I was 
glad to get what Frenchmen call the carte du pays from those 
who were better informed than I was. There was a young 
fellow there whom I did know, one Tollemache—Lionel Tol- 
lemache—a full cornet in the Lancer regiment quartered at 
Slochester, and whose relationsghad got him an introduction 
A Sir Charles as to one of the magnates of the country- 
side. 

“Awfully jolly old place, you know, and all that,” said 
Cornet Tollemache to me aside, and with an air of mysterious 
importance. “And as regards your uncle and aunt, I only 
wish that there were more of the same sort, for kinder peo- 
pie I never knew. Capital house, good cook, decent cover- 
shooting, and pretty girls staying here; but—— You don’t 
believe in ghosts, Carew, of course ?” 

“ Of course not,” said I, wondering. 

“Nor dol. Awful stuft !” said my friend, and went off to 
flirt with a Miss Porter, who came from Slochester too. 

A lady whose acquaintance I presently made, and who 
liked, apparently, to hear the sound of ber own voice, was 
more explicit than the enigmatical subaltern had been. It 
was thus that Mrs. Methven explained matters: “ Why, you 
see, Mr. Carew, we are rather celebrated for haunted houses 
in this part of the country, and the wonder was rather that 
Bramshaw, old as it is, and with all the dreadful things done 
here that must have been done of course—you men are sad 
wicked creatures, Mr. Carew, though of course you won't 
agree with me about that—should not have had a ghost of its 
own before. But really, what with the rustlings, and what 
with the light tread that passes by our bedroom doors at the 
strangest hours of the night, and what with vague movements, 
and creaking of the old oak stairs, and things being disturbed 
or thrown down in a way no servant can account 
for—why, one does not know whut to think; and excepting 
your good aunt and uncle, to whom no one likes to speak on 
the subject, I assure you we are all exceedingly uneasy and 
uncomfortable.” 

And indeed, on farther inquiry, so I found it. A vague 
feeling of discomfort, almost of alarm, was abroad amon 
the guests. Dinuer, however, so far as I could see, dispelle 
all these dismal day-dreams as to haunted houses and creak- 
ing stairs; and indeed I have not often known people who 
enjoyed themselves so heartily as these Blankshire gentry 
around my uncle’s hospitable board. ‘They all knew cach 
other, and had at their fingers’ ends, so to speak, the names 
and circumstances of every married daughter, aud of every 
son at Sandhurst or the University. A few outsiders there 
were: Tollemache, the Porter girls, and Major Porter—an 
apoplectic old soldier, who rarely spoke, except with refer- 
ence to “the Dook,” or “the Peninsula’—and myself; 
esoteric persons, who did not know who Mary and Jane had 
married, and who had never admired Frank’s score at cricket, 
or the matchless horsemanship of Adolphus. But they were 
all very kind, and did their best to lighten our natural sense 
of inferiority to those who were better informed. The dinner 
was an excellent one, and it passed merrily, and the children 
came in at dessert in gay frocks and sashes and velvet tunics, 
and shining curls, according to sex and complexion, and 
there was a great silver-gilt caldron full of something hot and 
strong, which was called the wassail bowl, and we all sipped 
and laughed, and became seasonably merry and Ylithely 
sportive. 

Then in the drawing-room there were games of all sorts— 


usually languid and reserved, displayed on the occasion of 
these Christmas sports. 

Well, we went to bed. My room was at the east end of 
the house, and was known as the Tapestry Room. Its walls 
were, indeed, covered with tapestry of great antiquity and 
ugliness, and the bed was av imposing structure, calculated 
to impart to the intelligent foreigner, should he ever gair 
admittance, a proper appreciation of the majesty of sleep. A 
wood fire, clear, ruddy, and bright, burned on the ample 
hearth, where the massive “ @ogs” or andirons of parcel gilt 
steel were formed to represent the héraldic cognisance of the 
Trehernes. I was tired, but not disposed for sleep; so instead 
of retiring to rest, J sat down before the fire, from time to 
time tossing a fresh log into the blaze, and meditating on 
many things, on my life, past, present, and future, as I gazed 
on the glowing embers, which seemed to have that strange 
fascination for me thet they Lave had for thousands. 

At last, the sullen sound of the great clock on the turret 
above the stables reminded me that it was very late, conven. 
tionally as weil as actually, and that I had better get some 
sleep while I could; and then it was that, feeling for my 
watch and missing that accustomed pocket-companion, [ 
recollected that when we were at play downstairs, my watch 
had been one of the forfeited pledges, late redeemed, and 
that it had been left lying on the marble mantelpiece in the 
great drawing-room, since I had forgotten to take it up when 
my little playmates left us. “It serves me right,” said | 
cynically, with the remenrbrance of Tollemache’s face float- 
ing before my mental vision, “ for making such a fool of 
myself. Never mind! I'll fetch it” So I took up my 
candle and sallied forth. The passage which gave access to 
my room was called the Gothic Gallery, probably because it 
was narrow and dark, with hideous mediaeval carvings in 
niches, and stained-glass casements, through the tinted panes 
of which the pure white snow outside looked crimson, ochre- 
yellow, or of a dusky green. This passage leads into the 
wider and loftier one styled the Oaken Gallery, where the 
family portraits hang against the panelled walls; and from 
this, the broad and elaborately-carved staircase of dark and 
polished wood conducts to the entrance-hall below. I made 
my way to the drawing-room, found my watch without 
difficulty, the centre of a heap of torn gloves, crushed flowers, 
and the pink or blue papers that had been wrapped around 
French bonbons, relies of the juvenile revelry. I bad nearly 
reached my room again when a gust of wind, caused by the 
sudden opening of « door, extinguished my candle. Imme- 
diately afterwards, I saw the faint glimmer of a light slowly 
and steadily approaching. Nearer and nearer it came; and 
presently I could distinguish a figure clothed in white, or 
some light color that.looked white in the uncertain light, 
gliding with a noiseless tread and a smooth evenness of 
motion which was of itself remarkable. I am, I hope, as 
brave as my neighbors, and I may say, without boasting, that 
I bave not been found lacking when face to face with danger 
in atangible shape; but I confess that a cold shuddering 
chill ran through my limbs, and that my heart bounded like 
a startled borse, and then seemed to cease beating, as I caught 
sight of this mysterious form silently and surely approaching 
me. The Blunkshire lady’s story of vague alarms among the 
visitors on account of strange occurrences by night in that 
old house, the very scene, with its solemn state and antique 
magnificence, for the manifestation of supernatural pheno- 
mena, recurred to me with disagreeable emphasis. Idle 
words had I —— them at the time when they were 
uitered; but now I felt anything rather than inclined to ridi- 
J cule them. The apparition drew nearer, and by an involun- 
tary impulse I shrank back into a door way, as if to allow it 
to pass. It did pass; andin a moment more I breathed more 
freely, and began to be heartily ashamed of my superstitious 
fancies. 

Blanche! Yes,it was my young cousin, Blanche Treherne. 
I recognised her as she passed close by me, carrying her 
candle in a hand that was as steady as if it had been that of 
|a statue; and, in truth, marble itself could scarcely bave been 
paler than her fair innocent face, as she went by, to all 
appearance, without perceiving me. She still wore the dress 
that she had worn during the evening's merry-making down- 
stairs, her pretty white frock relieved by some admixture of 
light blue. Her long hair, of a pale golden color, hung loose 
over her shoulders; and [ noticed with wonder that her small 
feet were bare, so that ber step caused no more sound than if 
she had indeed been «a phantom. On she went, walking 
slowly but with no sign of hesitation, her eyes fixed on 
something—whet, I knew not—as it a spiril’s shadowy hand 
| had beckoned her onwards. By some instinct, I had refrained 
from addressing her, even in my surprise at the recognition ; 
but now, moved by an impulse for which I could not account, 
I left my place of espial and followed her at some distance, 
being careful to tread as lightly as I could. She pasged on, 
jalong the Oaken Gailery, and 1 wondered more and more at 
the strangeness of her conduct. Her own chamber was, T 
conjectured, on the floor above, ws were those of several of 
the visitors, while others, as weil as the master and mistress 
of the house, slept in that part of the mansion from which 
every step remeved her fsrther and farther. Why, in the 
name of common sense, had she chosen to range the house 
thus, on this bitter winter's night? and what could be the 
steady purpose that drew her forward, as steel is drawn to a 
magnet ? 

Ah! now she can go no farther, unless her intention be, as 
doubtless it is, to descend to the reception-rooms below by 
| the grand staircase, for she has reached the end of the Oaken 
| Gallery. Such was my soliloquy, as I cudgelled my brains 
in the effort to devise a reason for these extraordinary pro- 
‘ceedings on the part of a girl of my cousin’s age. It was 











one of forfeits among them—and, to my own amazement, I just possible that she, like myself, might have left downstairs 
found myself voted by the children into the high dignity and | some object of which she was now in search; but if so, why 
office of Lord of Misrule, or Grand Mufti, or something of this ghostlike gliding with bare feet about the mansion of 
the sort; .which post I accepted because they clapped their | which she was the heiress, indulged and loved byall? These 
little hands and seemed so eager and bright-eyed, and because | thoughts came into my head as for an instant she stood still, 
even thes, at one-and-twenty, I could not bear to say to! near the angle of the broad landing-place, while in front of 
children, Nay. And we had a great deal of romping, | her was the great French window, filling up nearly two-thirds 
laughter, and intense nonsense, to the disgust of young Tolle- | of the width of the wide passage, by which the Oaken Gal- 
mache, who wondered how an officer of my standing could | lery was lighted. This window was an innovation, no doubt, 
thus demean himself; until the tired darlings were taken off| but an improvement on the small-paned casement of stained 
to bed, and it was almost time for us grown people to go to| glass, through which the sun had scarcely had power to illu- 
bed teo. [think the liveliest of the young girls there, the} mine the old pictures that lined the walls, which it had 


quickest guesser of charade or conundrum, the deftest at 
“ post” or “ puss in the corner,” the smartest competitor at 
forfeits, was my ys cousin Blanche, the only child of Sir 
Charles and Lady Treherne; a delicate pale slip of a girl, 
with fine eyes wall lone fair hair, but by no means so pretty 
as several of the little rich-complexioned West-of-England 
pixies who frolicked around her. Blanche’s health, as I con- 
jectured wien first she put her thin hand into that of “ Cousin 
Talbot Carew,” was none of the best; and I could see by 
Lady Treherne’s half-anxious, half-gratified look, that she 





my leaving London, I reflected that the fine scenting weather 


| was surprised by the unusual animation which her daughter, 


| superseded. 

| By heaven, she is lost!” was my hasty exclamation, as, to 

| my infinite horror, I saw Blanche turn from the staircase, and 

| deliberately yet quickly throw open the tall French window. 
That very day, just after sunset, Sir Charles had insisted on 
my admiring the view from that west window, which com- 

}manded a bold sweep of country, swelling moorlané and 
black pine-woods, rocky fort and the distant sea. The win- 
dow was at a great height above the ground, since from it 
one could look down, sheer over the edge of the stone terrace 
on which the mansion stood, to a rocky del], where far below 
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& brawling stream made music among the boulders that fret- | when I addressed her, answered my best things with moro- “ Yes, of course I do,” answered I, perplexed. 


ted its waters into foam. All this I remembered, at the same | syllables, blushed when I spoke carelessly of our former | 


“ Because I have loved you ever since—ever since you— 


instant that the dreadful truth flashed upon me. Blanche | meeting, and altogether disconcerted me, who was perhaps a | first—” and she shuddered, and hid her beautiful blushing 
was a sleepwalker—her actions were prompted by the strange | little vain of my powers of pleasing. I soon gave her up as face on my shoulder. 


mechanleal semi-consciousness of the somnambulist—and | 
from this terrible slumber that wes not rest, her awakening | 
would be in another world. Nearer, and nearer yet, she 
drew to the giddy verge, her eyes steadily fixed on vacancy. | 
She stood poised on the very sill of the open window, through 
which the bleak night-air rushed in, causing the candle in | 
her unconscious hand to flare and flicker. I dared not call, | 
dared not raise my voice, lest I should startle her, and pre- 
cipitate the catastrophe that seemed imminent. There was 
a chance, though a poor one, that she world close the win- | 
dow and return to her room,as I had heard that sleepwalkers 
— do, ignorant of the mortal peril so nearly encoun- | 
tered. 

Now she seems to bend slightly forward, her slender figure 
actually overhanging the abyss. A fall from such a height 
must be fatai. Bitterly blaming myself for my own lack of 
prudence, in allowing things to proceed to this pitch before I 
interfered, I mustered all my strength for one desperate 
bound, sprang to her side, and caught the girl’s falling weight 
in my arms, at the very moment when she stepped from the 
window-ledge. A second or two would have made my hasty 
movement too late; and as it was, it was well that Blanche 
was a light burden, and that I was active and strong, or both 
might have fallen frcm that dizzy perch. Blanche, abruptly 
awakened, broke the silence of the house by an agonized 
acream,as Of mingled pain and terror, and for an instant she 
struggled, while the candlestick dropped from her hand. The 
candle was extinguished in its fall; but I looked down and 
saw the tiny luminous spark of the burning wick falling, 
falling through the midnight darkness, and then heard the 
dull clang as the silver candlestick reached the rocks below. 

Blancie’s shrieks had effectually aroused the household, 
and before I could soothe her natural alarm, she was clasped 
in her mother’s arms; while a babel of voices rose clamor- 
ously around us, and conjectures, exclamations of horror or 
of thankfulness, were uttered on all hands, as visitors and 
servants came successively hurrying to the spot whence the 
cries had been heard. That the young heiress of the Tre- 
hernes was a somnambulist was what no one, not even her 
own parents, knew, nor had the poor frightened child herself 
the least suspicion that this was the case; but at any rate the 
incipient ghost-stories with reference to Bramshaw Hall were 
now nipped in the bud, and the most superstitiously disposed 
could not doubt the connection between the mysterious oc- 
currences of which they had whispered, and Blanche’s unlucky 
peculiarity. The candlestick, dinted and battered, was found 
next morning among the rocks below the terrace. 

I prefer to pass Tiehtly over the deep and fervent expres- 
sions of gratitude and strong feeling with which Sir Charles 
and Lady Treherne acknowledged the preservation of their 
only child; but I remember to have reddened and winced 
excessively under the weight of praises undeserved, since 
any one else in my place would surely have done as much, 
and it ratier annoyed me than otherwise, that the company 
persisted in treating me asa sort of hero during the rest of 
my stay, and in humoring and deferring to me as if I bad 
been some great public benefactor. The only exception to 
this general conspiracy to make much of an unworthy indivi- 
dual was Blanche herself. My young cousin seemed to avoid 
me since that eventful night; and of all the farewells that 
were said when I returned home, the coldest “ good-bye” was 
Blanche’s own. 

We sailed for India; and for four years I went through 
the usual round of Indian duties‘ and amusements, with no 
opportunities of active service, but a fair average of sport 
with gun, rifle, and boar-spear, with plenty of drill as well as 
dancing, and an occasional change of station as the chief mi- 
litary event of the year. During this time I sometimes 
received, though rarely, a letter from my aunt; but from 
home I often heard tidings of the Trehernes, who no longer 
resided constantly at Bramshaw, but were often in London, 
on the Continent, or at English seaside watering-places. At 
the end of four years, my elder brother, poor Tom, died, and 
my parents pressed me to leave the army and come home, 
the necessity for a profession in my case no longer existing. 
With some regret I bade adieu to my former life and its asso- 
ciations ; but, after all, there is no great hardship in being 
the future proprietor of an entailed esiate like ours, and with 
tolerable resignation I sent in my papers and renounced the 
career of arms. 

I had pot been long in England before an invitation to 
repeat my former Christmas visit to Bramshaw Hall reached 
me, couched in such affectionate terms, and so urgent, that I 
could not find it in my heart to decline. “ Mind,” said my 
father jestingly, “that you don’t leave your heart behind 

you there, = indeed you have left it in India. Miss 

lanche, I am told by those who are judges of such matters, 
has turned out amazingly good-looking.” 

I laughed, and answered with a tone of perfect conviction 
that there was little prospect of any love-passages between 
my cousin, now sixteen years of age, and myself. I found 
that my father’s account of Blancke’s appearance hardly did 
justice to the reality. She had developed into a very pretty 
girl, who at moments, as when she sang, which she did in a 
sweet sad voice, and with much musical taste and skill, looked 
absolutely lovely. I took an opportunity to ask Lady 
Treherne, half jocularly, whether “ the ghost” was effectually 
exorcised, and sleep-walking a thing of the past. With per- 
fect confidence my aunt replied in the affirmative. Care, and 
change of air and of scene, amusement and study, had, she 
said, done wonders for Blanche’s health ; and whereas the 
extreme delicacy of her constitution had formerly caused 
much anxiety to her parents, they now considered her to be 
quite well and quite strong. “It was on her account, dear 
girl,” suid Lady Treberne, “ that we quiet old folks have run 
about the world as we bave done, travelling and pleasure- 
hunting ; for you must know, Talbot, this is the first Christ- 
mas we have spent at the Hall since—since you were with 
us.” 

A curious coincidence. It was wild snowy weather again, 
and with few exceptions the same company that I had 
formerly met had reassembled under Sir Charles’s hospitable 
roof. As before, I had arrived on Christmas-eve; and as the 
dinner in its old style, and the dance, and the* songs and 
music, and the games for the children, succeeded in precisely 
the same fashion, I could have imagined that the four last 
years were the baseless vision of a dream, anu that this was 
my first and only Christmas at Bramshaw Hall. One change 
there certainly was. Blanche, no longer a child, was taken 
in to dinner by me, and she did not avoid me in the pointed, 
almost petulant, manner in which she had turned from me 
when she was but twelve vears old; but I could muke no 
way with her in conversation, nor did she meet my eyes 


hopeless, and directed my attentions elsewhere. 

Never in my life had I felt myself less disposed for sleep 
than when, late on the night of Christmas-eve, I sat before 
the crackling wood fire in my bedroom—they had given me 


occurred, for good or ill, since last I was the tenant of that 
ancient chamber. Four years ago pocr Tom, my elder 
brother, was hale and strong, and 5 a younger son, with no 
prospects but such as my profession might, in these, from a 


|military point of view, hard times, open out before me. 


Four years ago I was setting out for India, with scanty 
chances of revisiting familiar scenes and associating with old 


| friends, until absence should have weakened the memories of 


the first, and thinned the numbers of the latter. Yes, four 
years ago; how strange was the adventure of that other 
Christmas-eve, to which my thoughts flew back, no matter on 
what subject I might be pondering ! 

Blanche Treherne was a pretty girl—very pretty. Yes, 
my father had been accurately informed on that point. 
Accomplished too, but not, perhaps, a person of very deep 
feelings; or surely she might have been a little more cordial 
with a kinsman just returned from a four years’ exile, and 
who had been once lucky enough to render her a service 
which—Well, well! that was an ol¢€ story now, and young 
ladies have plenty to occupy their heads without treasaring 
up romantic gratitude for something that happened in their 
childhood. 

I drew aside the heavy window-curtains and looked out. 
Snow, snow everywhere, as on that memorable night long 
ago. It was but a thin sprinkling as yet, however, for it had 
but begun to fall on the previous day. The sky was streaked 
with clouds, through the rifts of which a wan new moon 
peeped coldly. There had been no moon io light the inky 
blackness of the night four years since, and so far there was 
a difference. 

I could not go to bed. Somehow, do what I would, I 
remained wakeful and watchful, with an undefinable impres- 
sion upon me that I was wanted, that I had a duty to per- 
form, and that I must not sleep. I listened intently for the 
slightest sound, and even the moan of the wind without 
seemed to me like a human voice complaining. Again and 
again did I throw wood upon the fire, until my supply of 
fuel waned to such an extent that it was plain that I must 
soor retire to rest, or sit up fireless. “This will never do,” 
said I; “fancy is making a fool of me; and because some- 
thing queer happened when I was last here, I cannot accept 
the prosaic view of life which is of course the true one. I'll 
just slip out and take a glance at the scene of my former 
adventure, and then come back and go to sleep for the rest 
of the dark hours.” 

So saying, I took my candle and emerged into the Gothic 
Gallery. Instinctively I turned to the point where, four 
years since, I had espied the gleam of the light in Blanche’s 
hand. All was darkness now. Here, too, was the doorway 
into which I had retired to allow the apparition, as I had 
deemed it, to pass. Smiling at the recollection of my own 
irrational alarm, I went on, walking softly, to the corner of 
the Oaken Gallery. “So vivid is the imagination,” said I, 
“that I almost expect to see the glimmer of the light, and 
the childish figure gliding on before me, as when—” 

The words died away on my lips, for what I beheld was a 
sight that curdled my very blood with horror. 

At the other end of the Oaken Gallery, receding from me, 
and within a few feet of the great west window, wasa female 
figure draped in white, distinctly visible, and carrying a lighted 
candle with the same impassive mechanical steadiness that I 
had noticed four years since; advancing slowly too, and 
noiselessly, with the same air of being beckoned forwards ly 
a viewless hand that had shocked me in a child so narrowly 
rescued from a cruel death. It was no dream—no creation 
of a distempered brain. No. It was Blanche herself; her 
bright hair floating like pale gold over her shoulders, and 
wearing a loose pergnoir of white cashmere. While I stood 
speechless, she advanced, and with a slow but certain move- 
ment of the hand which was free, she began to unclasp the 
fastenings of the great French window. 

For a moment I stood, as if rooted to the ground by 
horror. I tried to rush forward, but my feet seemed nailed 
to the floor, and my voice, when I essayed to call aloud, re- 
fused to obey my volition. The low creaking sound, as the 
window slowly opened, and the inward rush of the shriekin 
night-wind, dissolved the spell of my helplessness, and 
darted along {the gallery, shouting, or attempting to shout, 
though my voice reached my own ear but asa harsh and 
hollow murmur. The white figure, bending forward,seemed 
about to vanish into the blackness beyond. Suddenly the 
candle was extinguished by a stronger gust of wind, and I 
uttered a cry of horror, for I thought that Blanche had ac- 
tually fallen; but by Heaven’s mercy I was in time, but just 
in time. My arm was round her waist, my hand was on her 
arm, as she was tottering on the very verge of the dread pre- 
cipice; and by a quick and powerful exertion I drew her 
back. She awoke, with a low moaning cry, such as may 
often be heard on the lips of a child suddenly aroused from 
sleep. “ What is this?” she said wildly—* where am I ?— 
Cousin—what—where ?” Then, as she looked around, and 
saw the reality of the position, she shuddered, and sank 
fainting and unconscious into my arms. Bearing her as 
swiftly and tenderly as I could along the Oaken Gallery, 
I laid her on a sofa that stood in the adjacent corridor ; and 
hurrying to Lady Treherne’s door, aroused my aunt from ber 
sleep, and related in few words what had befallen her 
daughter; and how, a second time, she bad been providen- 
tially snatched from the jaws of death. 

“Tt was the association of ideas that did the mischief—not 
a doubt of it,” said the old family physician, who had known 
Blanche from her infancy; “ the cure seemed complete, and 
in effect was so; but no doubt the Christmas spent for the 
first time at the old house and in the old way; the similarity 
of the weather and of the evening’s amusements; and, above 
all, Mr. Carew’s presence, with the memory of the former 
adventure, influenced our young friend’s fancy in a manner 
that might have been—But we won't talk of that now.” 

The Trebernes left Bramshaw at once; and at their ear- 
nest wish I accompanied them, and paid the remainder of 
my visit at their house in London. Here it was that I learned 
to find Blanche very, very dear to me; and that after some 
weeks I ventured to ask her to be my wife. “ I thought,” 


said I, as I took her little hand, unresisting, ia mine, “ that 
you rather disliked me than otherwise formerly ; but perhaps 
now—” 
“ Do you remember four years ago ?” she asked, interrupt- 
ing me, and with a burning cheek and a glance, half arch, 
f 





frankly, but allowed hers to rest anywhere but on my face 





shy, that puzzled me greatly. 


Sir Charles and Lady Treherne gave their willing sanction 
to the engagement between Blanche and myself, which was 
equally welcome to my own parents; but on account of the 
youth of the bride-elect, it was thought better to postpone 


the Tapestry Room, as before—and meditated on all that had | the wedding for another year, till Miss Treherne should have 


| passed her seventeenth birthday. 

| When I asked her, as in duty bound, to name the day for 
that all-important ceremony, the dear girl hesitated fora 
|moment, and then, with tears, but not of sorrow, sparkling 
|in her loving eyes, she softly made answer, “ Christmas- 
eve.’—Belgravia Annual. 


icneaincuiiebieaieasti 
NOT JUST YET. 

| 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JACK PUGH’S LEGACY,” ETC. 


Fifteen years ago, London was & much jollier place in every 
| way than itis now. It had an individuality of its own then; 
| its big hotels were unbuilt, its Houses of Parliament were un- 
| finished : it was just a big, brown, busy city, with a splendid 
| river running slap through it. For it had a river then, with 
, Shores and noble bridges ; now it has buta stone trough, with 

iron drain-pipes across it. One rode on the top of buses 
then, or darted about in hansoms; now, I declare, when I 
| visit London, I spend all my time ina coal-cellar, where there 
| is un escape of gas, and where all the hot cinders from the 
| kitchen fire are emptied,—I mean the Metropolitan Railway. 

Fif:een years ago I was in London, living on a slender 
pittance, and much troubled in the matter of dinners. As a 
rule I dined in the middle of the day, on a chop sent in by a 
neighboring publican, and made out with bread-and-cheese 
and beer at night. But there were times when the soul 
craved more luxurious living. Those times generally coin- 
cided pretty accurately with the advent of quarter day, and 
then one would go in for a cut of Simpson’s mutton, or, if 
more reckless, for a dinner at the Wellington, at that time 
just opened vice “ Crockford’s.” 

Sundays were the worst days for dinner arrangements. 
By breakfasting at noon, indeed, one avoided the necessity of 
any luncheon; but at about five o’clock a desperate craving 
would come over me, @ goawing vulture in the stomach 
would ceaselessly cry for food. Frequently, I confess, an 
em ty purse coincided with an empty stomach, and the 
vulture cried in vain; but sometimes one had a few sbillin 
in one’s pocket, and then, even then, the problem was a diffi- 
cult one—where to dine on Sunday, 

I went often on such occasions to an underground chamber 
called the Recesses, not far from Long-acre. The promises 
of that establishment were excellent. Soup, fish, and joint— 
all for the modest sum of eighteen-pence. The performance, 
however, was somewhat feeble. I don’t mean to say it 
wasn’t an excellent dinner for the money—it was. But it 
wasn’t an invigorating dinner. The soup was somewhat 
thin, the fish were generally “fresh” herrings, and they'd 
have been better for a little salt originally. The joint was 
usually boiled beef, and, you see, the joint and the soup were 
like the two buckets of a well—the stronger the soup the less 
succulent the joint, and vice versa. 

One Sunday, I remember, my funds were getting low, very 
low. I had determined to remain in my lodgings and support 
nature on tobacco-smoke; but my hunger was too strong. I 
had a few shillings left, and as the evening wore on, and the 
cravings of my appetite increased, 1esolution broke down. I 
put on my hat, and hurried out in quest of a dinner, 

How is it everything looks so ghastly on Sunday? Don’t 
tell me about the pricking of conscience, misspent diy, and 
all that. 
reproach myself with. But 1 believe it to be a physical fact, 
that on Sunday the air is loaded with bile. I don’t think it 
rises above a cettain altitude; I’ve escaped it on the heights 
of Hampstead, on the hills of Surrey; bat within a certain 
distance above the level of the sea | believe the air, between 
eleven o'clock in the morning and eight at.night, on Sunday, 
to be overcharged with bile. Perhaps it’s owing to so many 
people being in church or chapel, and that they leave their 
bile outside, as they do their umbrellas on a wet day. 

When I made up my mind to go to the Recesses for a 
dinner, it was because I knew that there was no other place 
open the prices of which would be within my means, How 
dismal it looked this Sunday evening, that long low room! 
its tables almost deserted, save for one or two men here and 
there nodding over a plate of biscuits. There was pea-soup 
that night, I remember, and it was rather good too. The fish 
was fishy, the joint was reduced to a stump. 

“ Waiter,” I cried, “ can I dispense with the other courses, 
and dine off the soup ?” 

“If you wish, of course, sir,” said the waiter. 

I had three helps of that excellent pea-soup, and in each 
plate I put a spoonfu! of dried mint. But the after result was 
not exhilarating; it rather clogged the pores, I think, that 
soup. Miserable and depressed as I went into the Recesses, 
I felt still more miserable, more depressed after my dinner, 
I had spent my prescribed allowance. I couldn’t go any- 
where or do anything. I could only go back to my gloomy 
lodgings through the sloppy street, and sit, and lonely chew 
the cud of bitter meditation. 

The idea seemed to me horrible; and yet now, as ever, there 
appeared to be no escape for me from the embraces of this 
dull melancholy fiend. I couldn’t help saying to myself, as L 
sat with my chin resting on my hands, “I wish I were 
dead !” 

I didn’t mean to say it aloud, but I suppose I must have 
whispered it audibly ; for a man who was sitting opposite me 
at the table—who had been sitting there, smoothing his heavy 
red moustache all the time I had been dining, his eyes fixed 
on his plate—looked up of asudden, and gave me a quick and 
searching glance. 

I knew him then; it was Medhurst, an old schoolfellow. 
As a boy he had been always a mystery to us; that quick 
sudden glance of his had always had such a strange eflect 
upon all on whom it fell. .We used to say be had the Evil 
Eye, acd wonderful tales used to be told at school about the 
effect of Medhurst’s look. Still, I was glad to sec him; any 
relief from the loneliness and monotony of my life was plea- 
sant. He recognised me also, and came over and sat beside 
1 


ne. 

“ Well,” he said, after we had shaken hands—he had a 
strange flabby, chilly hand, which somehow sent an icy thrill 
to my very heart—* well, and so you wish you were dead,” 

- Did ou hear me?” I said. “O, it was nonsense, of 


j often say so. A foolis habit L huve. I don’t 


course. 

mean it.” . é 
“Tt wasn’t nonsense!” he said; he talked in a low mono- 

tonous voice, intelligible enough to the ear for which it was 








Good lack! I wish I'd nothing worse than that to’ 
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tended, but not to be overheard by others. “It wasn’t 
pane but a very rational prudent wish. I wish so my- 
self ; and what is more,” he said, “ I have the means to carry 
out both our wishes.” Nl st 

I laughed uneasily. “ You are joking.” 

“T never joke. Until now,” he went on,‘ the great deter- 
ring influence which has restrained those wise men, who sce 
the folly and emptiness of life, who, measuring their feeble 
capacities for enjoyment with their unlimited capabilities for 
caieite, would gladly resign a possession which hus no 
advantage for them—the great deterring influence has been, 
the doubt whether death be really a complete severing of the 
body and the soul; whether, indeed, there is not a lingering 
capability of feeling still aoa to the relaxed nerves, a 
lingering consciousness in the decaying brain; that, in addi- 
tion to the bitterness of death, one may taste also the gloom 
of the grave, the hcrrors of the charnel-house.” ; 

“ Good heavens!” I cried. “ Whai a horrible idea!’ He 
fascinated me, this man. I would gladly have risen and gone 
away ; but he stopped me with his eye. : : 

« Listen,” he said. “I have overcome this impediment; I 
have opened the gates of Death to all mankind. To you, my 
young schoolfellow, I will reveal the secret; lest, tempted 
some (lay to cross the boundary, I should die, and leave man- 
kind as wretched as ever. You see this powdered herb; it is 
like mint, is it not? the smell, the taste, everything is like 
mint—you would not know them apart; and yet in a small 
quantity of this powder lies a release from all the miseries of 
life. n’t shrink back ; it is innocuous in small doses, pro- 
duces merely a pleasing languor; but in such a quantity asa 
teaspoonful, it produces lethargy ; twice the quantity brings 
on syncope ; thrice, inevitable DEATH. I have often ventured 
as far as the second stage, but have always stopped short of 
the third. But I have brought back thus much assurance 
from the world of shadows: consciousness ceases altogether 
at the second stage. There are no dreams in the sleep of 


death. 

“The preliminary stage of lethargy is delightful—I often 
indulge in it; but I have had a doubt sometimes whether I 
might not possess an exceptional physical organisation ; 
whether the herb would produce exactly the same effects on 
others. I determined to try the experiment on a larger scale. 
I came here to-night to do it. have noticed that each 
frequenter of these rooms, on pea-soup nights, which are 
frequent, takes one plate of soup, to which he adds one 
spoonful of mint. Well, I watched my opportunity. I came 
here 2s soon as the room was opened ; and, whilst the waiter’s 
back was turned, I emptied the contents of the plate of mint 
into my pocket, and filled the plate with my own powder. 
The experiment was a bold one. I might have caused the 
death of innocent persons. However, I persevered; the 
interests of science overpower considerations of humanity. 
The experiment has completely succeeded. Each habitue of 
these rooms has swallowed his plate of soup, his spoonful of 
= herb; each has gone through the stage of lethargy. 

here are some now, you observe, passing through that 
stage.’ 

threw an agonised glance around. Yes, sure enough, 
there were two or three men lying back in their chairs, their 
heads sunk on their breasts, in a state of complete lethargy. 

“ And,” he went on, “I can see the symptoms of the 
approaching lethargy upon you—the dilated pupil of the eye, 
the expression of anxiety in the face; yes, all is perfect; the 
symptoms are—” 

“ Bot,” I gasped, “I HAVE TAKEN THREE 8POONFULS !” 

“Martyr of science!” he cried, springing up and grasping 
me by the hand, “ how carefully, how painfully I will watch 
every symptom of your declining vitality ! Dear friend, your 
case will be an era in the history of humanity. Like Curtius, 
you have leaped into the chasm for the public weal.” 

“ But isn’t there an antidote?” I gasped; “a remedy ?” 

“There is none; and were there, you would not go back 
from the noble path? My dear friend, imitate the example 
of the ancient Roman ; a quietude and serenity in your last 
hours is indispensable for the proper noting of your pheno- 
mena.” 

“But I won't die!” I shouted, getting up. My limbs 
trembled beneath me; I felt the very chills of death upon 
me. “I won't, I won't!” Here I screamed, “Send for a 
doctor—for policemen. Quick! Quick! I’m poisoned !” 

All the lethargic men jumped to their feet, the waiters 
came running in, the proprietor appeared, pale and wonder- 


“Tm poisoned !” I shouted ; “ poisoned in the mint! Send 
for a doctor, you fools! do you hear?” 

“Mad!” said a quiet voice; “mad as a hatter. Poor 
fellow ! he’s subject to those fits. He'll fall down directly; 
look out for him !” 

“But I'm not going to have the character of the house 
taken away for no mad freaks. What do you mean, sir, by 
attacking the quality of my victuals, sir ?” 

“Tt was he,” I shouted, pointing to my friend, “ who now 
seeks to screen himself by calling me mad. But, good 
heavens! will you see a fellow-creature perish, perish, 
PERISH?” 

“There, don’t aggravate him,” said my friend. “Put him 
into a cab and send him to a police-rtation; he’s sure to 
have been advertised for.” 


I was dragged and hustled from the room, and hurled into 
acab. Two or three policemen had come up, and one took 
charge of me inside, whilst another mounted the box. I was 
quiet now, overcome by my struggles, and lay exhausted in 
the corner of the cab, waiting the insidious advances of the 
deadly narcotic. 

Presently the cab stopped. “ We've got that chap they 
advertised for,” cried the man outside, to a policeman who 
was lounging at the door of the police-station. 

“The deuce you have!” said the inspector, coming up. 
“ Then you've done a good job to-night. There’s fifty pounds 
offered now. Take him right off to the asylum at once. 
Let’s have a look at him, though. Why this ain’t the man at 
all; this ain’t Medhurst! Low, you ought to have known 
better. Red full moustache, drooping eyelids, aquiline nose 
—why they’re as different as light from darkness. 

“What! is Medhurst mad ?” I said, a light bursting in upon 
me. 

“Yes; ’as he been playing any of his pranks upon ou, 
sir?’—making believe to give you poison, or anything of That 
sort? Lord, he’s the cunningest chap in creation, that 
Medhurst. He’s a small fortune to the police to bring him 
back after his escapes. He’s quite ’armless too, though he’s 
always up to so many tricks. Quite a gentleman too. I’ve 
swallowed a pint or more of his p’ison just to please him, and 
then he’d stand a bottle of champagne afterwards. That’s 
By A XS have served. him, sir. There, you 

old of him t ; he’ 
thie ti 143 o-night, ghaps ; he’s miles away by 


I have never wished myself dead since then. 





, 
? Ps lotte, but as she was only twenty, this did not make him a very 
VERY ODD. old man. And they were as fond of each another as ever they 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS, JERNINGHAM'S JOURNAL.” could be; I never saw a happier couple. ere 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. One afternoon he invited us to take a long walk with him to 


4 call on a Mr. Mallony, who had recently come home; but as 
We had spent the whole morning in talking and laughing. | Charlotte was rather tired, we determined to amuse ourselves 
I was so delighted to be with Charlotte again ; and though T| as best we could during his absence, and he promised to be 
liked her husband of all things—who could help liking such 4 | back in time to drive us out before dinner. So we two girls 
good-looking, gentlemanly ‘fellow ?—I don’t mind confessing | took our work and books on to the lawn, and sat together very 
that I was just the least bit in the world afraid of him; so I | cosily under the great cedar. 

was charmed when he announced during breakfast that hehad| ‘The worst of Ireland is the distances,” said Charlotte; 
to attend petty sessions at Rathmaleel, the nearest town or | ‘‘ things are so far apact ; everything is such a way from every- 
village (I did not know which) to Glenloch, and that con-/| thing else; a morning call, that would be the work of an hour 
sequently we should have the whole morning to ourselves. in England, takes a day here.” 

Thad only arrived the previous night, and I had never been| “So that there is no such thing as a trifle in Ireland,” 
in Ireland before, and to be staying with Charlotte, and Char-| replied 1; ‘all things take time, and consequently all things 
lotte married, was delicious. are of importance; but, oh, Charlotte! I do like it!” 

“ And to think of your being married to a magistrate, and| ‘‘It’s all so amusing,” saidshe; “‘there is nothing common- 
being mistress of such a hovse, and all so big, and you such @ | place or jog-trot in Ireland. Everything that happens almost 
little bit of a woman !” seems like a joke.” 

And then we laughed at the notion of her smallness andthe} ‘‘And do you remember, Charley, when you were so sure 
bigness of everything about her, as if it was the best joke in {that you would marry a Scotchman? You never would hear 
the world. of anybody else, because of Sir Walter Scott.” 

‘* What fun it is being married!” said I. ‘* Well, I do think Sir Walter ought to have been Irish,” 

‘It’s very pleasant, dear,” replied Charlotte, smiling, “if| said she; ‘‘I do indeed.” ; 
yon’ve such a husband as George ; but it wouldn’t be nice to} “That's one way of settling the difficulty,” cried I, laughing. 
be married to Old Bo.” “Oh, here's Peter Doherty!” said Charlotte, as a man 

‘* Qld Bo” was the name we had given to a certain elderly | appeared on the drive, strolling along in that leisurely manner 
baronet of our acquaintance, whom we both detested, and | peculiar to Irishmen. ‘* Why, Peter, where are you going in 


who had been supposed to be an admirer of Charlotte's. such haste ?” | pe ‘ 
‘* George desired me not to wait luncheon,” said she. ‘*Sure, ma’am dear, I’m just hurryin’ meeself to call Joe to 
‘‘I’m awfully hungry,” replied I, ‘‘ and shall like to see what | the master.” , 

sort of a meal you have provided.” ‘*To the master? why, the master’s not at home, Peter.” 
Charlotte rang the bell and ordered luncheon. *“* Deed he is, ma'am; I left him in the stables this 
‘The master’s just come in, ma'am,” said the butler; **T | minute.” 

saw him in the dining-room this minute.” **In the stables?” 


So we went in also, my spirits a little dashed by the informa-| “No less. I jist looked in as I was passin’ to my dinner, 
tion that ‘‘the master” was there. However, he was not|and the master was standin’ by Young Steppin’-stones, who 
there. by the same token hurt his shoulder last fair-day; an’ I 

‘© You had better tell Mr. Lawson that luncheon is ready,” |thought maybe the master wanted Joe, to tell him some- 


said Charlotte. thin’ that should be done to the cratur, so I was runnin’ to 
The man left the room, but presently returned to say he | call him.” 

could find the master nowhere. **Well, I wonder what’s made him come back,” said 
‘*Sound the gong, then, and ring the bell out of doors too; | rather disconsolately, for I still delighted in Charlotte’s com- 

he dislikes getting things half cold so very much.” paniouship. 


So the gong was sounded and the bell was rung; but no] ‘“‘Isn’t it charming!” answered his wife, joyously; “and I 
George made his appearance. I was not sorry, but the good | thought we should not see him these two hours.” 
little wife seemed slightly distraite. ‘‘It is so unlike him,”| And up she got, and was off to the stables; but for my part 
she said, ‘‘ not to look for me the minute he comes in.” I sat under the cedar-tree, and continued my knitting. five 

‘“‘ Never mind,” cried I, ‘‘I am still a little bit afraid of him, | minutes she came back, out of breath, and half laughing, 
and ever so much happier when he is not by.” “It’s all nonsense,” she cried; ‘‘is it not a shame? He's 

‘Afraid of George!” said she, opening her blue eyes very | not there, and there’s Denis has been in the stables for the last 
wide. ‘* Oh, Laura, what a goose you must be!" hour, and says he has never been there at all.” 

After luncheon, she took me all over the house, and then all} “ Why, Peter must have taken Denis for the master,” said I, 
over the gardens, and into the yard, and the stables, and the | and we both laughed tremendously at the idea, for Denis was 
kennel. I believe she was really looking for George, though | a little hump-backed man, employed to do odd jobs about the 
she pretended that she was showing me the place. place, and the master was six feat two inches high. 

*“Some one must have taken him out on business the} We went on chatting merrily, notwithstanding Charlotte's 
minute he came in,” said she, pensively; ‘‘but he never did | disappointment, till we saw Peter coming back up the drive, 


such a thing before ; it’s very odd.” and Joe with him. . ° ; 
Just as she spoke, Mr. Lawson rode up to the house, and| “ Why, Peter, you have been dreaming,” said the mistress; 
she sprang forward to meet him as he got off his horse. ‘* Mr. Lawson has not been in the stable at all.” 
“ Where have you been ?” she cried. ‘* Shure then I saw him meeself, ma’am, not an hour ago,” 
‘* Where have I been?” answered he, surprised ; ‘‘ why, at |said Peter; *‘ I saw him with the sight of my eyes.” 
Rathmaleel, to be sure; you knew I was going there.” ** Did he tell you the master was there, Joe?” asked Char- 
“ Yes, yes, of course, but I mean since. Why did you not | lotte, quite puzzled. 
lunch with us?” ** He did, ma’am,” answered Joe, “he said the masther was 


“ My dear girl, I could not get away a moment sooner. I/|lookin’ at Young Steppin’-stones’ shoulder, end maybe he'd 
have not been anywhere since. All the men have been getting | want to be axin’ me questions about it.’ 
drunk and breaking all the women’s heads since last sessions| ‘* Well, the master’s gone to see Mr. Mallony, and he hasn’t 


day, and I was kept pretty busy, I assure you.” been in the stables at all,” said Mrs. Lawson, decidedly. 
**But you came home before luncheon. Robins saw you in| ‘‘Isn’t it quare?”’ said Joe, and the two men walked off 
the dining-room, and I sent to look for you everywhere.” together. 


‘* Robins .is a very clever fellow,” replied Mr. Lawson, ‘‘if| Rather before we expected him George returned, and brought 
he saw me in the dining-room when I was at Rathmaleel|Mr. Mallony with him, whom he introduced to Charlotte 


court-house—a very clever fellow indeed.” and myself. I think Mr. Mallony would not have been a 
We had all entered the hall by this time, and the butler| bad sort of man if he had let himself alone; but he was 
appeared to help Mr. Lawson off with his coat. die-away, dreary, and dandified; afraid of his own voice and 


** Why, Robins!” cried Charlotte, ‘* how could you tell me | his own brogue, and apparently impressed by an idea that 
the master had come home, while he was kept at Rathmaleel | he ought to resist all natural inclinations as much as possible, 


all day ?” and make himself in all respects unlike what he was originally 
‘Sure, ma’am,” answered he, immediately, “I saw him in | intended to be. 

the dining-room myself.” Charlotte told her husband that he had been seen in the 
“T have only just returned from the™court-house,” said Mr, | stables, looking at Young Stepping-stones’ shoulder, since he 

Lawson, coolly. left Glenloch. 
Robins stared. **T was in Mallony’s stable,” said he, ‘‘ but in none other.” 
it ” 


ell, then,” said he, ‘‘I saw} somebody jist like you| ‘* Peter saw you, however.’ 
there.” ‘*Aw now, musn’t it have been in your sleep, aw, don’t ye 

“There is nobody jist like the master,” cried Charlotte, | see?” drawled Mr. Mallony; ‘‘he went to sleep—aw—he did 
indignantly. indeed—upon my word he did, Mrs. Lawson, while I—aw— 

Mr. Lawson looked steadily at the man, who, however, did | had to answer a letter.” pi 
not appear in the least confused, but repeated, ‘‘It must have| ‘*Yes, and Idreamt I was doctoring Stepping-stones, I 
been some one jist like you, sir.” suppose,” said George, laughing. 

“ But you did it once before,” cried his mistress; ‘“‘youtold| ‘* And Peter saw your spirit in its dream,” said I. 
me the master was in the summer-honse, and sent me to the| ‘It’s an epidemic,” said Mr. Lawson; ‘‘ they are all seeing 
end of the long shrubbery walk to find him, and he had never | me; don’t you remember Robins saw me on Tuesday ?” 
left the hay-field all the time !” ; ** But,” said Charlotte, ‘‘ were you quite well, that you went 

‘If the master said he had never left the hay-field, ma’am, | to sleep?” ee: 
of course he never had,” said the man, very respectfully, but| ‘‘ Of course I was,” said he, rather sharply ; ‘‘ what should 
without lifting his eyes from the ground. be the matter with me, and why shouldn't I go to sleep ?” 

“Come along!” cried George, addressing his wife rather|' That night Charlotte told me that her husband had had a 
impatiently; ‘don’t let us stand here all day.” fall from his horse two years ago (before she knew there was 

And we went into the drawing-room. such aperson in existence), and had had a long illness in 

“*TIt is so very odd,” said Charlotte, plaintively. consequence, which had left him for some time with a tendency 

‘I saw a good many drunken fellows at the court house to-|to unnatural sleepiness, and so it always made her a little 
day,” said Mr, Lawson, ‘‘I hope I have not come home to find | uneasy when she heard of his taking a nap at an unusual time. 
one more. I should be sorry to think Robins had taken to| He occasionally had headache and sleepiness stil, though not 
drinking. ‘ ran often ; but she charged me to say nothing to him about it, as 

“ He looked as sober as a judge,” said I. he did not like its being referred to. We hada great deal of 

“Are you experienced in the looks of drunkards, Miss | laughing about Mr. Mallony while we brushed our hair. It 
Laura ?” asked he, politely. seems he had expressed strong admiration of me to George— 

I laughed, but had not an answer ready. **a sweet pretty girl—aw, really now, Lawson, she is indeed— 

*Do you know, the hardest drinker I ever knew was a upon my word she is—aw, aw”—and Charlotte entreated me 
judge,” continued he: “‘he used to eat a plum-cake and drink | to regard him with a favorable eye, because it would be so 
a bottle of port wine every day on the bench; and he con-| delightful to have me as a neighbor. 


— drinking when he got home, and never went to bed| ‘‘I'll never marry a man who's not himself,” said I; ‘ Mr. 
sober. 


iit in Mallony is always trying to be somebody else, and as he cant 
‘*That was an Irish judge,” said I. succeed in that, he’s just nobody, and I'll never marry 
“Oh, yes, of course,” he replied; ‘‘ Englishmen never | nobody.” 

drink, do they ?” tea ‘Poor Mr. Mallony!” replied Charlotte, ‘‘I think he’s very 

And so we all chatted on till it was time to dress for| nice; and just fancy your being settled there, within a walk; 
dinner. oh, Laura! it would be delicious.” 

Two or three days passed pleasantly away, and I began to| ‘‘I’d just as soon marry Old Bo himself as that creature,” 
like my host much more cordially. He was a reserved, rather|was my answer. ‘‘ Why can’t he speak out with a 
silent man, more like an Englishman than an Irishman; but | natural, honest brogue at once, instead of mincing his words 
he improved greatly gn acquaintence. He had been educated | and aw-awing at the rate he does, just as unlike an Englisb- 





at a German university, and had recently spent some years in| man as an Irishman—in fact, like nothing at all but a goose ?” 
America, which all together might account for there being| The next day we were arranging flowers for the drawing- 
nothing Irish about him. He was ten years older than Char-'room vases. The gentlemen had been looking at the horses, 
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and when they returned from that occupation they gathered | 


flowers for us. Mr. Laweon after a time came in through the 


French window, and sitting down, partially concealed by the | 


curtain, fell asleep. Robins brought us in a jug of water, and 
at tbe same minute Mr. Mallony entered from the hall, his 
hands full of roses, 

‘* Aw—aw—why, where’s Lawson?” asked he. 

Before we conld either of us answer, Robins spoke. 
in the library, sir,” he said. 

** He is not,” cried Charlotte, astonished. 

“But heis, ma’am,” said Robins. 
minute, when I came through with the water.” 

‘* How can you say so, Robins? your master has been sitting 
there asleep for the last quarter of an hour.” And she drew 
the curtain aside so as to show that he was in the window. 

Robins almort dropped the jug; he put it suddenly down, 
and turned quite white. 

“T did see him in the library,” cried he. 

**Robins, I won’t bear: it,’ exclaimed Charlotte, quite 
excited. ‘‘ You shan’t go on seeing your master in this way ; 
it is intolerable.” . 

**But what can I do, ma’am?” said Robins, despairingly. 
‘It must be something wrong in my eyesight.” 

‘But the other men are taking to do it,” Charlotte replied 
very indignantly, ‘‘and that can’t be anything in your eye- 
sight.” 

‘*Lord help us!” cried Robins, ‘‘we are an unfortunate 
family, but it’s hard to blame me for what the other men see.” 

** What's all this about?” said Mr. Lawson, coming forwerd. 

“Robins has been seeing you again,’ said his wife, half 
erying. 

** Seeing me again ?” 

“Yes, he says he saw you in 
asleep in this window all the time. 

**Confound his impudence!” cried Mr. Lawson. ‘Now 
look here, Robins, I'll not stand it; if you see me again, you 
may just consider that I’ve given you warning, and take your 
departure. I won't have this sort of thing going on in m 
house. Now go out o/ the room and say no more abont it.” 

Robins obeyed. 

“In my opinion,” said I, ‘‘it is some plot, and Robins and 
Peter are both of them Fenians.” 

**Oh, Laura, how dreadful !” 

‘*T am convinced of it,” I repeated. 

“Yes, that will account for everything,” cried Charlotte ; 
“how odd we never thought of it before! Ob, George, to 
think that even our own servants are Fenians, and with this 
shocking plot among them! Oh! what shall we do?” 

‘*Won't you send for the police, Mr. Lawson ?” said I. 

“*But why? what? how?” cried he, quite bewildered ; 
“‘why should they be Fenians ?” 

Charlotte looked to me to explain. 

‘* Well,” said I, rather taken aback, ‘‘ we are in Ireland, you 
know, and—what else can it be?” 

‘**But why, if they are Fenians, should they pretend they 
saw me?” 

‘“Well, that is just the part of it one can’t understand,” 
replied I, slowly ; “if one understood it all there would be no 
concealed plot, you know.” 

** And there evidently is a cuncealed plot,” put in Charlotte. 

‘* There is evidently nothing of the kind,” said Mr. Lawson ; 
“*my dear girls, don’t frighten yourselves about nothing and 
be so very foolish. You really took me in for a moment, and 
I thought you must have some foundation for what you were 
saying; but itis just nonsense, Fenians, indeed! Robins 


seems to be laboring under some delusion, but that does not 
make him a Fenian.” 


**And Peter?” said Charlotte. 
“Oh, that was just a coincidence—a mistake. And now, 


please, don’t let us trouble ourselves about sach nonsense any 
more.” 


** He's 


the library, and you were 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Mallony sat opposite to me at dinner that evening, and 
never took his eyes off me the whole time. I can’t think how 
he contrived to eat or drink, for I am sure he did not see what 
he put into his mouth. It occurred to me afterwards that Mr. 
Lawson was amusing himself with the poor man’s admiration, 
for he asked me in rather a pointed way whether I would like 
to live in Ireland. Had the idea struck me at the time I 
would not have answered as Idid; but I said instantly and 
innocently— 

“Oh, of all things! an Irish home is delightful, and Char- 
lotte is really a lucky girl!” 

Mr. Mallony actually put down untasted a tumbler of foaming 
pale ale he was just lifting to his mouth. 

‘*Aw—really novw—aw,” said he, ‘‘I am—aw—charmed to 
hear you say that—I am indeed—aw—aw !” 

I burst out laughing. 

** Why, Mr. Mallony,” cried I, ‘‘ you try so hard not to be 
an Irishman, that I should not have thought you would appre- 
ciate a compliment to Ireland in the least.” 

“Perhaps he has his reasons for appreciating it,” said Mr. 
Lawson, coming to his friend's rescue. 

During the evening Mr. Mallony never left my side, and the 
difficulty of carrying on a conversation with him, without insult- 
ing him by either laughing or yawning, sent me to the piano, 
when I enchanted him, I suppose, with waltzes and songs till 
bed-time. He turned over the leaves of the music for me, and 
made remarks which would have been by no means unintelli- 
gent, but for the aw-aws with which they were incessantly 
garnished. 

The next morning he found me alone in the library, and 
made me an offer of marriage. I had never received a proposal 
before, though I was nineteen years oid, and I was dreadfully 
astonished. 

“ Why, you hardly know me !” was all I said 


” “It's much worse if it’s the master!” said 
“Aw—really, but I do now,” he replied; “you are more | sometimes went to smoke, and before dinner that day I was| citedly. 


charming in a day than any other woman in a month—aw— 
you are indeed so—aw—a day’s acquaintance with you is as 
much as a month's with anybody else—aw, aw.” 

‘* Very clever indeed, Mr. Mallony,” thoughtI; ‘‘ Ishouldn’t 
have given you credit for that.” But I answered that I was 
very sorry; but aS I had only known him for a day, and could 
not feel as if I had had a longer acquaintance with him, of 
course I could not think for a moment of marrying him; and 
then I blushed very much, and felt extremely bold to be talk- 

ing to a man about marrying or not marrying him to his face. 

** But,” said he, ‘‘1’ll tell you what: I admit—aw—aw—that 
I have got a month’s start of you, but I don’t think I'm more 
than a month behind you the other way; so I'll come here 
every day for a month, and stay all day long, and then, at the 
end of the time, you'll know me as well as I do you now, and 
Tl ask you for an answer.” 

He was so much in earnest that he quite forgot to say aw-aw 
once after the commencement of the speech ; and, amused at 
ee ingenuity of his plan, I moet wastrel why a man who, 

_1 began to suspect, was in reality bright eno voluntaril 
tat hima aide “ 
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But I shook my head and said it would not do, andI was 
sure I never should like him well enough, and I did not wish, 
and I begged him not, and I must refuse altogether, and—oh, 
dear! I wished he wouldn’t—and so I ran away. Presently 
Charlotte came to me in my own room. 

‘* What a goose the man is!” said she. 

**Ts he gone?” I asked. 

‘*Oh, yes; George has taken him off. There’s a hunt to day, 
and George has lent him a horse. He says if anything will 
|console a man, that will. And probably George will not be 


swain and ride home afterwards.” 
| ** And not bring him back, I hope.” 
| Oh, no, of course not. George is so sorry. He desired 
| me to say he hoped you did not mind, and that he would take 
| care the next man he brought here didn’t make you an offer.” 
** What idiots men are, Charley! Fancy falling in love ina 
day !” 
| We made ourselves very comfortable that morning, and 
| very merry, I am afraid, at poor Mr. Mallony’s expense; but 
| what else could be expected from a couple of girls, under the 
circumstances ? and, as we justly observed, if men will be idiots 
they must take the consequences. Presently Robins entered 


rather a flushed way asked if the master was in. 

No, Charlotte said; he had gone out hunting, and would 
not be back to dinner. 

**Oh!” said Robins, and his countenance fell. 
quite sure he went out, ma’am ?” 

‘Certainly ; do you want him very particularly ?” 

**Oh, no, ma'am; it’s of no consequence ;” and he was 
just leaving the room when he turned back, and said implor- 
ingly, ‘* You are quite sure he did not come back, ma’am ?” 

Charlotte gave a great start. 

*“*Oh, Robins!” she exclaimed very reproachfully, ‘* you 
don’t mean to say you have been seeing him again? and after 
all we said to you. I couldn’t have supposed it possible.” 

**No, no, ma’am,” he replied hurriedly, “ indeed I haven't. 
I wouldn’t think of such a thing ; I would not indeed,” and he 
left the room very quickly. 

We looked blankly at each other. 

**He evidently has!" said I. 

**] do think it is the most incomprehensible thing that ever 
aa in a family, and I can’t believe it ever did happen 
before to anybody else,” cried Charlotte. 

‘**T wonder that you put up with it.” 

‘* Why, what can I do?” 

**T know I wouldn’t put up with it, if it was my husband.” 
‘*It’s so very easy to say that, Laura, but what would you 
id 


“You are 


do 

‘* Oh,” I said after a little pause, ‘‘I can't quite say; I can’t 
think all in a minute, but I suppose there always is something 
that can be done.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” replied Charlotte, ‘‘ because 
then nothing would ever happen, for everything might be 
prevented.” 

** Would that be the result ?” said I; ‘‘ well, I did not seem 
to mean that; but never mind, don’t let’s worry ourselves with 
that stupid old Robins any more, I want you to tell me all 
about your first meeting George, as you promired you would, 
you know, when we got alone.” 

“Yes,” said she, blushing and smiling; ‘‘ well, the first 
time I ever saw him was at a ball at Mr. Dacres’.” 

‘*And who introduced him? and how often did you dance 
with him ?” 

“Nobody, and not at all. I saw him standing in the door- 
way of the ball-room, and thought he was the handsomest man 
I had ever seen, ard I wondered who he was, and wished I 
could dance with him.” 

** And of course you made an equal impression on him.”’ 

‘Indeed no; when I told him about it, weeks afterwards— 
when we were well engaged, you know—he said he had 
never seen me, and denied that he had been there at all.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

“Simply that he had forgotten all about it—he confesses 
he had an invitation, and meant to look in for ten minutes 
among other parties; and that, of course, is what he did. 
But he actually can’t recollect having done so. I suppose, 
when people go to half a dozen parties every night in the 
week, that must often be the case.” 

‘* And when did you meet him again ?” 

‘‘At a dinner-party, the very next day; he sat opposite 
to me, and I could not help stealing looks at him; I 
thought it so odd to meet him again directly; and when- 
ever I luoked I found he was looking at me—just like Mr. 
Mallony yesterday, you know, Laura.” 

‘*Have done with your Mr. Mallony ; it is Mr. Lawson I am 
interested in just now, not Mr. Mallony.” 

“ A very different person, certainly. Well, then, after that 


we went on me eting each other everywhere, and very pleasant 
it was.” 


“ And then ?” 

**It was at Colonel Townley’s the affair was wound up; we 
were staying there for a week together—and that staying in 
the same house, Laura!—well, I'll tell you how it happened 
at last. I was getting frightened.” 

“ Frightened, my dear !—why ?” 

I found I was liking him, and was not sure that he was 
liking me. Uncle Joha was there, and wanted me to go 
away with him next day, instead of staying till Tuesday ; 
and I determined-I would unless—— It was one of those 
foolish things I have always heen doing all my life, Laura, 
which are so very foolish, and yet I can't help doing 
them.” 

** Bat what was it ?” 

** Well, I call them omens. There was a little garden at 
| the end of the shrubbery walk, where Uncle John and George 
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| going there to get some passion-flowers to put in my hair, 
and I determined that if I found George there it was all 
right, and it would be a sign I should stay; but if he was 
not there I would go away with Uncle John next morn- 
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% But what a chance to let the happiness of your life turn 
on.” 
** Yes, it was very silly, but I couldn’t help it, somehow; so 
I went, and—ob, Laura! I passed a bench in the shrubbery 
walk, and there was Mr. Lawson lying on it with a newspaper 
in his hand, fast asleep. So I gave up all for lost, and went 
very sorrowfully on to gather my passion-flowers, and when I 
came into the garden I eould scarcely believe my eyes, for 
there he was standing at a little distance from me—he was in- 
deed!” 

** And how did he get there ?” 

‘‘Ah! that I never knew, for I just gathered my flowers 
and ran back to the house a short way, and I never knew 
from that day to this how he got there; for he had not 

me, and as far as I know there was no other way. 
ut wasn’t it odd that the omen should come, and all for good ?” 











| words. 
“Tsaw him just this | back to dinner; he says most likely he'll dine with the poor | 


the drawing-room where we had settled ourselves, and in | 
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“ And so you remained ?” 

“T rather think I did; and next day, after Uncle John 
was gone (and if the omen had been wrong I should have 
| gone with him), George asked me to marry bin.” 

“, And when did you tell him about the omen ?” 

‘Never, my dear. 1 knew he would think it all so very 
silly; besides which, I didn’t want him to know I had been 
caring and thinking in that sort of way before, you know—” 
jand_ she stopped, laughing and blushing 
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at her own 


Just then the dressing-bell rang, and we went up-stairs to 
| prepare for dinner, 
|" Twas doing my hair before the mirror, and happening to 
| look out of window, I saw George Lawson at the end of the 
| lime-walk, strolling leisurely towards the house. He had bis 
hat in his hand, and the light of the setting sun falling straight 
on his head and face, I could not help thinking what a fine- 
looking, handsome man he was. I noticed, for the first time, 
how much his hair was worn away on his temples, and I thought 
he wonld early be bald, but that a little baldness would not be 
jat all unbecoming to his style of looks. “I always did like 
bald men,” I thought, as I looked at myself in the glass, 
‘*while bald women are detestable. How glad Iam to have 
such a quantity of hair! I suppose it will be gray some day, 
| it Llive long enough, but I never can be bald.” When I had 
| finished congratulating myself on these happy prospects, and 
| looked out of window again, Mr. Lawson had disappeared be- 
hind some evergreens near the house, and I thought no more 
| cheat him. Tdawdled so much in my toilette, that though 
the gong did not sound for half an hour after this, I had not 
gone down-stairs when I heard its sonorous throbs, and, in- 
deed, was not even then quite ready; but as soon as it 
sounded through the house, I finished dressing in a great 
hurry, and ran down into the dining room. 

hagas was there alone, and we took our seats at the 
table. 

‘*Where is George?” I asked, looking round. They both 
insisted on my calling him George, and I was gradually ac- 
quiring the habit, though I found it one more easily practised 
in his absence than in his presence. 

“* George ?” replied Charlotte; ‘‘ why, did not I tell you he 
would not return to dinner?” 

“ Yes, but he changed his mind and has come.” 

‘*Not really?” 

“Yes, very really; I saw him in the lime-walk half an hour 
ago.” 

“How glad I am! but, Robins, why did you serve dinner 
before your master was ready ?” 

“The master has not returned, ma'am.” 

‘*Did you not hear what Miss Brooke said? He came in 
half an hour ago.” 

“No, ma'am, I did not hear; but I think it is a mistake ; I 
am sure the master has not come in; I must have heard 
him.” 

“ But he has,” saidI; “I saw him come up the lime-walk to 
the house.” 

‘*Wait one minute,” cried Charlotte; ‘‘I will run and tell 
him dinner is ready.” And off she ran, 

‘* Well,” she said, coming back more slowly, ‘‘ he is not in 
his dressing-room, and he has not been there at all.” 

** Then some one has called him off,” I said, ‘* for I watched 
him as far as the clump in the lime-walk, and there, you know, 
he is not two minutes from the house.” 











At that moment the dining-room door opened, and Mr. Law- 
son came hastily in, a good deal flushed, with his hat and 
whip in his hand, and his hair rather disordered, and show- 
ing off to great advantage the bald temples I had admired. 

** Such a gallop as I have had!” cried he, ‘‘ and I am not in 
time for dinner after all.” 

‘*But you have not hada gallop since I saw you, surely,” 
said I. 

‘*Where have you been, love?” asked Charlotte. ' 

‘* We went by the moor-field, and through Macbride’s Wood,”’ 
said he; ‘‘and then [ left Mallony at his own gate, and came 
straight home; and I just did the ten miles in five-and-thirty 
minutes, which was pretty wall, let me tell you, ladies, after a 
morning's hunting; but ‘Thalabar is a capital steed.” 

**But then,” said I, puzzled—and he interrypled me to 
continue his own account of his proceedings. 

*T left Mallony’s gate at twenty minutes to seven, and 
reached the stable-door at fifteen minutes past; and if you had 
been but a little late for dinner—as you very often are, by-the- 
by—I should have done it beautifully.” 

“ But then,” cried I, determined to be heard, ‘ what were 
you doing more thun half an hour ago in the linie-wall ?” 

“T in the lime-walk?” said he; ‘‘I haven’t been in the 
lime-walk to-day—certainly not half an hour ago, for I was 
then galloping on the Rathmaleel Road as hard as Thalabar 
could carry me.” 

“But I saw you, Mr. Lawson, I saw you myself, and 
walked up to the house, and I watched you the whole way. 

“Why, Laura, you must have been dreaming!” 

“Dreaming!” cried I, indignantly; “no, indeed, I was 
wide awake; I was doing my hair before the window, and 
there you were; and you know you were there, for you 
couldn’t have been there without knowing it;”’ then a sudden 
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thought, almost a fear, seized me, and I called out, ‘‘Oh, my 
goodness!” : 
“You don’t mean to say,” cried Charlotte—“oh, Laura! 


you never would—you've not been seeing him? Oh, it’s too 

| bad; I never could have suspected you of such a thing—no, 

| bever !” 

| We all looked at each ofher. 

| Robins grew quite white, and trembled from head to foot. 
“The Lord be thanked!” said he; “ then it’s not a disease 

| in my eyes.” 

| 


Charlotte, @x- 
‘*But it’s not me; it can’t be me!” cried Mr. Lawson; 
“ there's nothing in the world I d@oa—I-——” 
“Qh!” said Charlotte, “it is so dreadful, and nobody can 
help us.” And she began to cry. 
| Oh, don’t, dear,” said I, kissing her; “ perhaps he only 
| does it when he’s asleep. Have you been asleep?’ (turning to 
|him). “Do you know” (to her), “I think it extremely likely 
| that it’s only when he’s asleep he does it.” 


| “Ags if that made it a bit better!” said Charlotte, still 
crying. 7 ; 
| “*But what is it I do?’ cried Mr. Lawson, in a voice of 


thunder. 
And that was a question not one of us could answer.—Cas- 
eell’s Magazine. 
| 
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| Facts For THE LapiEs.—Mrs. D. Magra, Saratoga Springs, 
q. Y., has used her Wheeler and Wilson Lock: Stitch Machine 
| about twe-thirds of each year since 1860, and earned annually 
| about $500, with no expense for repairs. See the new Im- 
provements snd Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, the new drama, * Round the Clock.” 


BOOTH’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MISS 
Helen Temple, in “ The Lily of France.” 

WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in ‘* Our American Cousin.” . 


FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—MONDAY EVENING, 
“ New Year’s Eve.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND 
Saturday Matinee, Mile. Marie Aimee, in “ Les Cent Vierges.”’ 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE— EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Victcrien Sardou’s new play of ** Agnes.” 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, ‘‘ Leo and Lotus. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 
































SPECIAL, NOTICES. 


OHAMPAGNES,—The well esteemed qualities. 

SHERRIES.—Pale, gold, brown, dry, fruity, &c. 

CLARETS,—Good table wines, and wines of grand vintages. 

CORDIALS, Dutch, from the oldest and only high reputed house in 
Amsterdam. 

LIQUORS.—Cognacs, Rums, Scotch Whiskies, &e. 

STILTON CHEESE, io tins and bladders. 

FRENOHM PEAS, beautiful natural green, delicious harrieot Verte, 
champegnions, &c. 

EUROPEAN FRUITS, Apricots, Cherries, assorted, &c. 


JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
Union Square. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashed and inf tion furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids,—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New York. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Mr. A. 8. Invine, 35 King Street, Toronto, is Sole Agent for Tue 
ALBION in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to sign receipts for this office. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1872. 


CHRISTMAS. 


The grandest festival of the Christian year is almost at its 
dawn, and busy preparations are made on every side to cele- 
brate the event with all due religious fervor, kindly spirit, 
and wide-spread charity. Christmas-tide in England forms a 
bright endearing link between the old and the new year, and 
it is pleasant to tinge the sad memories it must wake in many 
a breast, with the divine precepts that yield consolation and 
innate joy even to the lowliest of the low. In this season 
Merrie England is seen at its best, and there is little subject 
for the remark of the medieval historian that Englishmen 
take to their pleasures moult tristement. What bright visions 
of by-gone years flit across our memory on the recurrence 
of this festival! The sweet chimes, the village church, the 
waits, the mummers, the holly and the mistletoe, the family 
reunions, and last but not least, those souvenirs of love and 
friendship that earry joy into so many hearts, all start vividly 
into existence from some neglected nook in memory’s home, 
where they had seemingly faded away for ever. And then 
those hearty greetings which, like a floweret in some Alpine 
region, find expression even amid the dry technicalities of 
business, how cheery are they to the mind! It is a pleasure 
to chime in and wish a Merry Christmas to you, dear reader, 
and may there be many more in store. 

In this country the season is not so generally observed as 
in England, although the Carols, the} Chimes, and other 
Christmas stories have much tended to popularize the festi- 
val. New York is a great cosmopolitan centre, and customs 
vary in each of its communities, although they bid fair to 
merge one with the other in a few years. In France it is 
customary to visit all acquaintances on New Year's Day, 
with sweet accompaniments in the shape of bonbons; while 
in Germany Santa Claus holds high revels, or the mysteries 
of the Christmas tree are evolved to the delight of almost 
every household. These festivities are also observed here, 
and as a language varies with each new fusion of foreign 
idioms, Christmas assumes a changed appearance at each 
successive celebration. On one point, however, there is a 
striking accord, and that is in charitable offerings that carry 
gleams of sunshine to many a clouded {household where that 














glorious light is almost unknown. “ That which is given to 
the poor is lent to the Lord,” and, as Dean Swift remarked, 
the security is unquestioned, we tender the advice to remem- 
ber the indigent in these our moments of thankfulness and 
grace 





THE PREVENTION OF FIRE. 


The recent calamity at the Fifth Avenue Hotel has brought 
into prominent relief a subject that deserves the most careful 
attention, and that is the duty of all large establishments to 
devise such means as are necessary to check a conflagration 
in its incipiency, instead of relying altogether on the assis- 
tance of the regular Fire department. There are already in 
use two methods which, when rendered thoroughly efficient, 
tend to this end, but the steam pump and fire extinguishing 
machines prove, in most cases, to be ineffectual, unless they 
are kept in perfect order and are managed by men who are 
thoroughly experienced in all the phases of a craft that 
requires coolness, judgment and dexterity of the highest 
order. There is no doubt but that many fires that might 
have assumed very dangerous proportions have been arrested 
by such means, but unfortunately it so occurs that in most 
instances the apparatus is found to be out of order at the 
critical moment, or that it is placed under the control of men 
totally unfitted for the duty. We do not wish to prejudice a 
matter that is now under legal examination, the result of 
which may render the proprietors of the hotel amenable to 
censure for the sad loss of life that ensued, but it is evident 
that the private means at their disposal were either inade- 
quate to check the spread of the conflagration, or were 
grossly mismanaged by those who had them in charge. 
There are two evident reasons that would lead them to rely 
as much as possible on their own resources, one of which is 
the panic that the alarm of fire creates, and the other, the 
fears they entertain, that in making assurance doubly sure, 
the firemen will cause unnecessary damage by water. But 
when many persons are in jeopardy, all other sentiments 
should give way to the necessity of effecting their deliver- 
ance. We earnestly hope that such will prove to have been 
the case in this investigation. 

The feeling of insecurity in the case of a fire breaking out 
in the basement of an eight or ten story building is not con- 
fined to the palatial buildings of our leading thoroughfares. 
Great precautions should be taken in manufactories of arms 
and sewing machines, book binderies, woollen and cotton 
mills, and other places where highly inflammable matter is 
carelessly handled to the danger of countless lives. The 
most celebrated manufactory of fire-arms in New England 
was burnt to the ground some years since through the lack 
of common prudence in this respect. The building was 
supplied with water and hose on every story, but the floors 
were so thoroughly saturated with oil that had oozed 
from the ingenious and delicate machinery made use of in 
the establishment, that a slight flame that might have been 


“| easily quenched under ordinary circumstances, spread with 


such rapidity as to endanger the lives uf the thousand work- 
men employed on the premises. In Great Britain the man- 
agers of insurance companies have inquired more particu- 
larly into this branch of their business, and they have come to 
the conclusion that the chief source of risk is attributed, first, 
to the mineral oils now almost universally used in mills; 
secondly, to the increased area of the mill, by which very 
much iurger mules are used, and they, running at considera- 
bly greater speed, are the constant source of fire, and have 
led to extensive loss ; and, thirdly, to the heighth of the mill. 
They, therefore, recommend a higher premium on all such 
risks. It is a question whether the fire insurance companies 
of this country should not heed thisexample. The mere 
absence of party walls, the use of elevators which serve as 
flame conductors, and the difficulty of reaching buildings at 
a great elevation, point to the expediency of some such mea- 
sure. But these stringent rules might be ielaxed, in case 
these edifices were provided with an efficient apparatus under 
the control of a properly organised corps of firemen, whose 
efforts would not only preclude an undue reliance on the 
services of the regular Fire Department, but would also lead 
to a saving of many lives now sacrificed through ill-judged 
parsimony or gross inefficiency. 





TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 

For ways that are dark and tricks that are vain, it would 
be all Lombard Street to a China orange on certain New 
York financiers against that much maligned personage the 
Heathen Chinee. In plot, counter-plot, stratagem, device, 
subterfuge, and trickery, the deeds of these magnates in spec- 
ulation stand out in bold contrast with those of their frater- 
nity in other climes. He would be bold, indeed, who would 
essay to sketch a battle on “ the Street” without drawing to 
an unlimited degree on an almost boundless imagination. 
Half a miilion of money has been hitherto considered in 
romantic lore as representing untold wealth, and yet there 
are well authenticated stories of even double that fabulous 
amount being made by one clique in a day’s financial opera- 
tions on the New York Stock Exchange. We have had our 
doubts on this subject, but if the reports that are now cur- 
rent should prove to be correct, we must needs credit such 
assertions. It will be remembered that one of the startling 
vicissitudes of the recent corner in Chicago and North-west- 
erp stock, was the arrest of Jay Gould at the suit of the Erie 
Railroad Company for the restitution of nearly ten millions 
of dollars and interest. It was claimed at the time that this 
action was prompted rather by a desire of breaking up 











that financier’s prospects, than with the hope of 
obtaining legal redress. Had such been the case, 
the device was not successful, as the stock ad- 
vanced within a few minutes one hundred per cent. in 
value, and settlements were made on a basis that secured 
to the clique what in former times would have been regarded 
as a handsome fortune. It appears, however, that this action 
was founded on such conclusive evidence that Jay Gould 
preferred compromising the matter rather than encounter 
the obloquy that the exposure would entail, and that he has 
offered such terms as will lead to the withdrawal of the suit, 
and the cessation of all criminal proceedings in the matter, 
If current rumors are correct, this restitution amounts almost 
to ten millions of dollars, which will certainly be a nice 
item in the assets of the Erie Railroad Company, besides in. 
spiring that confidence in its present executive officers which 
is so needed to revive its fallen fortunes. But the question 
arises, how such gigantic differences are to be accounted for? 
The laws regulating meum et teum must have been of a very 
elastic description to show this balance without the offender 
being brought to a bar of justice. Under similar circum- 
stances the method of procedure might have varied 
in other countries. In a case involving some hun- 
dred thousand pounds advanced on forged warrants, 
Overend, Gurney and Co., through a temporary concealment 
of the fraud, lost that prestige in social circles in England 
that shortly preceded the downfall of the firm, and more 
stringent measures were advocated by the Press. In France, 
Mires, who was one of the boldest financiers of tne Bourse, 
was convicted of misappropriations to an amount of ten 
millions of francs, and despite his influence at Court, was 
sentenced toa long term of imprisonment. The leading 
spirits in these two prominent cases never recovered from 
the social ostracism to which they were sentenced by public 
opinion. There is no fear that such a calamity will befall 
the chief personage in this episode. In some instances he 
may be blamed and in others pitied, but the dominant senti- 
ment will be one of astonishment, that without more than 
moral suasion, one of the most unprincipled men of the 
country should have disgorged such a heavy amount of 
loot. 
—_—_- > 


CURRENT NOTES. 


It is impossible, says the Pall Mall Gazette, for any person 
who feels within himself the capacity of judiciously employ- 
ing a fortune of £107,000 to read without some irritation the 
account of the case of Baker v. Loader, recently investigated 
by Vice-Chancellor Malins. In the year 1862 it appears that 
the plaintiff, Mrs. Baker, then a lodging-house keeper, and a 
widow between seventy and eighty years old, came into the 
possession of a fortune of about £107,000, as the residuary 
legatee of a Miss Robinson, a lady of eccentric character, who 
at the time of her death was the plaintiff’s lodger. Mrs. 
Baker’s first start in life as a lady of independent property 
does not seem to have been eminently successful. In the 
first two years she lost £97,000 to “ designing persons,” four 
such characters having at various times obtained from her 
sums of £14,000 each,and by the year 1864 her fortune was 
reduced to £10,000. In the earlier part of that year she fell 
in with a publican of the name of Loader, who in the course 
of a few years more succeeded in relieving her of the rest of 
her property. He began by inducing her in the first instance 
to entrust him with the management of her fortune, to 
“ prevent herself being imposed upon,” and finally contrived 
to persuade her that a comfortable little fixed income of £100 
a year, secured on his (Loader’s) personal covenant, was more 
to be desired than a capital sum of £10,000 with its attendant 
apxieties. She accordingly, in 1868, “commuted” the 
remainder of her fortune for a yearly allowance from Loader 
of £100, out of which she was to pay him 14s. a week for 
lodging. In 1870 Loader died, and his widow and executrix, 
Sarah Loader, claimed to be entitled under his will to the 
property vested in him by Mrs. Baker. The latter, however, 
had by this time begun to suspect the prudence of this 
disposition of her property, and filed the present bill to have 
it set aside. After a hearing of several days Vice-Chancellor 
Malins has now decided in the plaintifi’s favor, and her 
property will be restored to her. Some of the newspapers 
describe this as a “ romantic story,” but to us it seems to be 
distinguished by a peculiar realism ; and reduced as Mrs. 
Baker’s fortune is, she may rest assured that there is still an 
abundance of people of sufficiently moderate ambition and 
enough energy of character to possess themselves of it, if she 
still continues to manage it on the same principles. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial says that 
the amphibious race who follow the calling of fishermen on 
the lower Columbia might be set down as a separate variety 
of our species. They know all about salmon, and next to 
nothing of everything else. Here and next morning at 
Astoria our boat took on a hundred tons of canned salmon— 
“no put up, at all,” the clerk said—and the figures given me 
as to the extent of shipments appear incredible. Three hours’ 
persistent interviewing of the fishermen developed these 
facts: The salmon vary from five to thirty pounds in weight, 
twelve pounds being a fair average. They are now a standard 
luxury in all the markets of the world. The salmon begin 
to ascend the river in the Spring rise—May or June—and turn 
into all the tributaries and small creeks, to the highest point 
they can reach. During the “season” a salmon is never 
found with head down stream—“ always bucking agin the 
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current,” say the natives. In many places they get entangled | districts, it proceeds to examine the part of this year’s budget | party feeling breaks out in a way that seriously mars his 
among the rocks, and some are found worn almost smooth | which affects the provinces. A good deal more of authoritative | 

by their struggles. No instance is known of one of these | explanation is said to be needed, and is indirectly promised, 
being caught with a hook, and from observation the fishermen |as to the exact disposal of the three million thalers to 
are universally of opinion that the salmon eat nothing during | be reserved this year for the provincial budgets. But it is 
the entire spawning season. The consequence is that they understood generally already that this sum, when set apart, is 
get poorer, and the meat whiter,every mile up stream. No only to be partly devoted to provincial expenditure proper, a 
Oregonian will eat of salmon caught above the mouth of the | great proportion being intended to assist the counties in 


Willamette. When they enter the Columbia the meat is of a | meeting their individual obligations. Taking those of Ha- 
bright red color; in the Willamette it is of a pale vermillion, | nover and Nassau as the standard, where the high and by 
and at Oregon City and up at the Dalles almost white. The | roads are alike maintained by the county boards, it seems 


nearer the mouth of the Columbiathe more valuable the | that at least four and a half millions of thalers must be set 


fisheries. When they have reached the highest point attain- 
able they spawn among the gravel and on the rocks, where 
the water is but two or three inches deep. Then they die by 
thousands, and masses of dead salmon are cast ashore or 
found floating in the eddies. It used to be thought that all 
which came up died; but the fishermen say it is now kaown 
that many of the old ones survive to return tothe ocean; but 
they float sluggishly with the current, keeping very low in 
the water. Next year the young ones go out to the ocean in 
vast schools, and occasionally one of them is caught with a 
hook, but not often. The meat of the salmon is poison toa 
dog. Their spawning grounds have been found as far as a 
thousand miles from the sea. There is a remarkable differ- 
ence between different localities. At places on the Sound the 
salmon is not fit to eat; at others it is inferior, but still pal- 
atable. The Columbia takes precedent of all point on the 
coast. 


The battle of the “ Channel steamers” still continues with 
upabated vigor in the newspayers; fresh scientific partisans 
range themselves daily upon the side of Mr. Bessemer or that 
of Captain Dicey, and bring up their columns or half-columns 
every day to the attack of their opponent’s position. Admiral 
Elliott gives in his adhesion to Captain Dicey’s plan, and on 
the same day Colonel Strange, F.R.S., pronounces his opinion 
that “ Mr. Bessemer will practically annihilate rolling, and 
that Captain Dicey will reduce it to an important but not to so 
great anextent.” The latter correspondent criticises the the- 
ory of the “ five motions” to which we were recently told that 
our unpleasant sensations are referable—namely, the “ ath- 
wart-ship pendulous,” the “ fore and aft pendulous,” the “ on- 
ward,” the “lateral,” and the “ vertical,’ and contends that 
while Mr. Bessemer’s invention has by his critic’s confession 
neutralized the first of these, it will lend itself equally with 
Captain Dicey’s to any means which there may be of obviat- 
ing the other—with the exception indeed of the “ onward” 
motion, which, as he points out, could not consistently with 
the interests of the passengers and shareholders be reduced 
to absolute zero. The conflict of testimony, however, is so 
great that it really seems asif solvitur navigando were the only 
principle which could be applied. The experiment, how- 
ever, to be satisfactory should be conducted in a semi-judicial 
manner. ‘Two boats should be forthwith built, one upon each 
of the rival plans, and the roughest possible day having been 
selected, at least thirty passengers of tried instability of sto- 
mach should be embarked upon each fora trip across the 
Channel and back. The incidents of this voyage and the evi- 
dence thus obtained should be attested by affidavit or statu- 
tory declaration at the port of arrival. The whole case might 
then be laid before arbitrators respectively representing the 
rival iaventors, with power to appoint a third arbitrator as 
umpire in case of disagreement. There are, no doubt, diffi- 
culties in the way of this proposal, not the least of which 
would be that of assembling the passengers, but we sce no 
other prospect of finally settling a question, in itself so emi- 
nently practical. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says that the inhabitants of the houses 
beneath the clifis at Dover have had an anxious time of late. 
‘They have been expecting for a few days that there would 
be a fall of the cliff, and most of those who were threatened 
were wise enough to vacate them before the catastrophe 
occurred. Early on the 26th ultimo the overhanging mass 
which had been loosened by the heavy rains gave way and 
knocked down one or two houses, besides seriously damag- 
ing others. One hundred years ago—namely, on the 24th 
of February, 1772—Dover was afflicted severely in a similar 
manner. “A prodigious fall of the rock” at Shakspeare’s 
Cliff took place on the evening of that day, the noise of which 
was heard for several miles. The road alongside the sea to 
Folkestone was rendered impassable, and many of the 
inhabitants of Snargate-street fled from their houses in terror 
owing to continuous falls of the cliff. A few days previously 
about 100 feet of the castle wall facing the town fell down, 
as did also a building but lately erected towards the sea, 
which lost its support. In December, 1810, Dover was again 
disturbed by the unexpected falls of the cliff. Several persons 
lost their lives, and it was estimated that the quantity of land 
lost by falls of the cliff between Dover and Folkestone 
amounted to six acres. It is always a matter of surprise to 
people who do not understand building operations why 
houses are ever built in situations liable to accidents of this 
kind. 


The Deutsche Wochendlatt of alate date devotes its chief 
article to an examination of the proposed new provincial or- 
ganization of Prussia regarded in its financial aspect, and 
writes apparently from semi-official sources. Prefacing its 
remarks by the observation that it is necessary in order at 
once to curb the threatened danger of over-centralization in 
the capital, so fatal in other States, by a thorough develop- 
ment of provincial life and activity in the various outlying 
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apart for county purposes; and it is understood that of this 
sum two millions is to come out of the grant of this year, and 
two and a half more to be voted in the budget of next year. 
In addition to this substantial aid from the central Legisla- 
ture, the latter is taking the charge of pensions for the teach- 
ers in all the primary schools, a charge not heretofore under- 
taken by it. 


From a despatch recently received in Toronto from Vancou- 
ver’s Island it appears that Professor F. Macruom, attached to 
Mr. Sanford Fleming’s party as botanist for the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, has just arrived after an extensive tour through the 
most northeasterly portion of British Columbia. The travel- 
ler branched off from the Engineer-in-chief’s party at Fort 
Edmonton with Mr. Havetzky, and proceeded to Peace River 
by way of the Slave Lake. He described this section of the 
country as most beautiful, consisting of open prairie land in- 
terspersed with poplars, and is well watered. Mr, Havetzky 
left Professor Macruom at Stuart’s Lake, and will prospect 
the country by way of the Skeena and Nass rivers. The 
thermometer was twenty-six degrees below zero when he 
reached the Quesnelle River, and the lakes he crossed were 
all frozen over, the snow being several inches deep on the 
ground. The Professor has made collections of botanic spe- 
cimens, and has sent five large boxes of them to Oltawa. 
Among other phenomena the Professor noticed that the Eas- 
tern vegetation ceased east of the Cascade range. Captain 
Houghton has three diamonds which were discovered on the 
mainland of British Columbia. 

It is doubtful whether the effects of the Franco-German 
war have been so severely felt in any part of France itself as 
at Pondicherry. A terrible gloom has, according to the 
Madras Standard, fallen over that city, once described by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan as the “ Paris of India,’ but now more 
sombre than any country town in the midland counties. The 
Governor has, it is said, forbidden the inhabitants of Pondi- 
cherry to dance, basing his prohibitionon purely patriotic 
grounds. He maintains that no Frenchman should dance so 
long as the hated Prussians occupy any portion of the “sacred 
soil” of France, and any cheerful person who is discovered 
indulging in graceful movements to the sound of music incurs 
his Excellency’s serious displeasure. As this rule, of course, 
equally applies to Frenchwomen as to Frenchmen, dancing in 
Pondicherry has practically come to an end, or is only prac- 
tised by stealth under almost insuperable difficulties. The 
Governor himself sets an example of wholesome austerity, 
and his “ evenings at home” ,are described as “ lenten enter- 
tainments,” in which, besides dancing, music, save of a semi- 
religious character, is strictly tabooed. Perhaps the evacua- 
ation of France by the Prussians will be followed by an out- 
burst of dancing in Pondicherry which will compensate in 
some measure for the trials it has undergone; but by imagin- 
ing the effect which would be produced if all the young ladies 
in London declined to dance during the scason until Mr. 
Ayrton evacuated the Office of Works or Mr. Bruce cleared 
out of the Home Office, we can form some idea of the dark- 
ness which has of late overshadowed the Pondicherry salons 
owing to the sentimental patriotism of its Governor. 


Towa farmers are laying in quantities of corn for fuel, and 
the citizens of Council Bluffs find it cheaper to fill their 
cellars with corn than with coal. The Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil says that a ton of corn, 33 bushels, at 17 cents a 
bushel, costs $5.60. This is equal to a cord of hard wood at 
$7. For kitchen fuel corn is superior to wood, except 
hickory, and cheaper than that. Three tons of corn produce 
heat equal to that of one of hard coal, while in economy of 
use it is equal to one and a half tons of coal. The Nonpareil 
is further of opinion that it is better for the farmers to con- 
sume their own products and keep the money they would 
send to Pennsylvania for coal. But there is coal nearer lowa4 
than Pennsylvania, and Iowa would do well to expend the 
money she saves on corn in developing the fuel resources of 
the Northwest. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Modern Leaders. Being a Series of Biographical Sketches. 
By Justin McCarthy. New York: Sheldon and Co. The 
twenty-four essays contained in this volume made their first 
appearance in the columns of the Galazy. They attracted 
much attention at the time of their original publication, and 
many who read them as they appeared from month to 
month will be glad to possess them in a permanent form. 
These sketches are a highly entertaining, and in some respects 
a valuable, contribution to biographical literature ; they are 
bold, even to audacity ; they are marked by an independent 
spirit, and are replete with admirably related anecdotes. The 
author’s style is graceful, and often brilliant. When not 
overswayed by personal prejudice, these sketches are gene- 














work, while it renders him incapable of justly performing 

his task as a biographer. This is notably the case in the 

clever, but one-sided and inadequate sketch of Lord Lytton. 

Even the most advanced liberalism, despite of all its outery 

against bigotry, is not always so free from that very taint as 

might be desired. The sketch of Froude is exceedingly 

thoughtful and suggestive ; at the present time it will be read 

with especial interest. While not settling any of the more 

serious points at isssue in regard to the historian, it is a care- 

ful, well considered review of his position. The sketches of 

Royal and other State personages are all interesting in a high 

degree; but their entertaining qualities are frequently the 

result of intense partisan feeling; and this does not tend to 

give them a permanent value as authentic presentations of 
truth. The most amusing sketch in the volume is that of 
Charles Reade; the belligerent novelist is portrayed in 
lively colors, and with admirable humorous effect. A corre- 
spondence between Mr. Reade and Mr. Charles Mathews is 
given, which is most amusingly characteristic of both the 
men. The volume abounds in brilliant, although sometimes 
superficial criticism upon 4 large variety of themes of social, 
political, and literary interest. The author’s opinions are 
expressed with a simplicity which is charming, and his book 
shows him to have been a careful observer of men, and a 
close student of many of the most serious questions of the 
day. Whatever may be thought of Mr. McCarthy’s personal 
views, however broadly we may dissent from his conclu- 
sions, it is impossible not to be pleasantly impressed by his 
warm-hearted geniality ; it may be said truly that he is always 
a gentleman in his manner of treating adversaries ; he never 
descends to shabby insinuations or vulgar invective. Having 
spoken so frankly of what we deem the weaknesses of the 
book, it is only fair to make this admission: and we would 
add that, with all their faults, we have found these sketches 
exceedingly entertaining, and in mauy respects instructive. 


Songs of the Spirit. Hymns of Praise and Prayer to God 
the Holy Ghost. Edited by the Rt. Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, 
D.D., and Frederic W. Bird. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph and Co. Among the many beautiful books brought 
forward at this season, we know of ‘few more attractive and 
valuable than this truly magnificent volume. It is in all 
respects a book that may be commended to the attention of 
those who have entered upon the delightful, but sometimes 
perplexing labor of preparing for the Christmas festivities. 
The editors have performed their by no means easy task in a 
manner that excites the warmest admiration; and the result 
is before us in a volume which is marked by excellent taste, 
sound judgment, and thorough scholarship. The whole 
range of Christian literature, ancient and modern, has been 
laid under contribution, irrespective of any diflerences of be- 
lief. The work has been presented in a style uniform with 
that of Dr. Schafi’s admirable book, “ Christ in Song ;” no 
pains have been spared to make it as beautiful externally as 
it is intrinsically valuable. 


Margaret. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler. New York: Dodd 
and Mead. This is a story of considerable interest, told with 
fair ability. The characters of the self-sacrificing heroine, 
and her conceited and utterly selfish brother, are well con- 
trasted, and manifest much good feeling and right thought ; 
as dramatic personages they do not merit high praise, although 
here and there a touch of dramatic ability is displayed. “ Mr. 
Pickering,” the rough, good-hearted painter, is a very plea- 
sant, sketch, the best, indeed, which the book affords. He 
sometimes brings to mind our old friend “ Mr. Gandish,” of 
“The Newcomes,” who discoursed so volubly of “’Igh 
Art.” The tone of the book is pure, and its influence whole- 
some. 


Keel and Saddle: A Retrospect of Forty Years of Military 
and Naval Service. By Joseph W. Revere. Boston: James 
R. Osgood and Co. The author tells his adventures with a 
good deal of dash and animation. Some things in the 
volume might with better taste and judgment have been 
omitted ; but there is much that is entertaining, and, here and 
there, a little that is valuable. 


————.—— 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


There is every appearance of a very successful trade in 
Christmas presents, if we may judge from the animated 
scenes presented in our leading stores. A. T. Stewart and 
Tiflany lead the van in their respective specialties, both those 
princely edifices displaying a rare choice of articles de luxe 
et de mode. The recent seasonable weather has also caused 
a large demand for furs, and prettier display of these costly 
products cannot be found than that of Messrs. C. G. 
Gunther’s Sons in Broadway. Mr. F. Boos, 449 Broadway, 
also offers a full assortment of ladies’ and gentlemen’s furs 
of his own manufacture, as also ofjthe glove muff, which has 
the intrinsic charm of novelty. In millinery, Madame Ferrero 
displays an elegant assortment of the latest Parisian 
styles, and as that lady combines great accuracy of taste with 
brilliant effect in all productions, her popularity is ever on 
the increase. A piano is the most useful and ornamental 
present, and a large choice of valuable instruments is offered 
by the Messrs. Steck, 25 East Fourteenth Street. The Weber 
piano is also justly recommended for its delicate touch and 
pure tone, combined with grand volume. We are pleased to 
chronicle the continued success of this gentleman, who is so 
esteemed in ull artistic circles. Mr. Waters offers some 

















rous, just, and intelligently appreciative. But sometimes 


pianos on very easy terms, which must prove a benefit to 
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those who desire to extend their payments over a certain | 
space of time.—Books form a valuable contingent to holiday | 
presents, and the catalogues this year show a grand array of| 
works of all classes. We call special attention to the an-| 
nouncement of Messrs. G. W. Carleton and Co., Fifth Avenue, | 
of Mr. George Lockwood, 812 Broadway, and Messrs. D. F. | 
Randolph and Co., 770 Broadway, while Messrs. Scribner and | 
Co. ofter among other productions the highest standard | 
works fitted for libraries. Musical books suited for the holi- 
days are in full supply at Messrs. C. H. Ditson and Co.’s, New 
York, while the most usetul present of all isa sewing machine, 
of which Wheeler and Wilson and the Domestic are among 
the most esteemed in fair circles. In another region of art 
we recommend a visit to Goupil’s on Fifth Avenue, where 
can be seen the prettiest collection of paintings and en- 
gravings to be found in the country. Last and for the least 
is Macy’s display, which forms almost a child’s elysium, so 
varied and attractive is it in all its details. There is scarcely 
a bazaar in Europe that makes a more pleasing exhibition 
than that afforded by Macy, and then when every dear one 
is cared for, and the poor remembered, our holiday 
duties are brought to a successful issue. 


—————_>——__—_ 
THE PLAYERS. 


** Let them be well used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time.”’—Hamilet. 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—“ THE BARONESS.” 


The production of this play introduced a new actress to 
the public, in the person of Mrs. C. D. Abbott, who made her 
debut upon the professional stage in the character of the 
“ Baroness Vaubrey.” The subject isin no way a pleasant 


First, a word concerving the play. Few more worthless 
productions than “ The Baroness” have ever been presented 
to a New York audience. As might naturally be inferred, it 
is an adaptation from the French; for it seems the especial 


consideration, or even of statement. The whole atmosphere 


is malarial. In the original “ The Baroness” could scarcely | Vidas. 


enormous. 











THE INVITATION. 


If I called thee, wouldst thou come, 
Love, across the Northern Sea, 

From thy dark and rugged home 
Back to Italy and me ? 


Here the sky is blue, intense, 
Here the Arno’s lingering feet 
Blend, with Earth’s glad affluence, 
Sounds and sighs of summer sweet. 


Here the fireflies wing their flight, 
Pulsing to the magic tune : 

Murmured every breathless night 
‘Through our warm delicious June. 


Here the roses in sweet scorn 
Smile above the rugged wall, 

Here, wave fields of yellow corn, 
Lit by poppies red and tall. 


Music here from soft-voiced birds, 
Wild, pathetic, eager song, 

Plaintive as a lute’s low chords, 
Piercing as a clarion strong. 


Here are vines which clasp and fold 
Rude, bare boughs, with tendrils fine, 

Here are fruits of orient gold, 
Fountains which like rainbows shine. 


Melody and fragrance here, 
Opal tints on hill and plain, 
Lithe green reeds with lifted spear, 
Purple grapes mid ripening grain. 


Beauty’s fairest home is here, 
Earth baptised in light and dew. 
Haste, the summer draweth near! 
Haste, where souls are born anew ! 


| Sir Geffrey, as we said before, pushed on with all the speed 
| he could use, until he stopped at the door of a shop, over 
) which was placed a gilt head, wearing a mortar for a crown ; 
| underneath this was written the “ Galien’s Head.” Clinging 
| to the door-post, to prevent himself being carried away by 
| the wind, he beat loudly on the panel witb his crutched stick, 
jat the same time crying, “ What oh, Master Leech !—Master 
Leech, I say! Hast thou been taking some of thine own 
| drugs, that thou sleepest so soundly on such a night ?” 
| He had not knocked many moments before a window was 
‘thrown open, and the head of a man was thrust out. 

“What is the meaning of this noise, gossip?” demanded 
the man, sharply. “ Du you think that we men of the healing 
craft never sleep; or that doors be made of iron, that you 
pay so little respect to either one or the other ?” 

“ Patience, good master doctor,” said Sir Geflrey. “A 
— now lies seriously ill,and requires your attendance. 

he———_—.”” 

“ Surely you do not say that Mistress Morgan is taken ill ? 
I predicted that she would be; but she isa pig-headed woman, 
and thinks she knows better than the doctor.” 

“T know nothing about Mistress Morgan or her ailments !” 


cried the knight, impatiently. “The woman I mean 
is » 





“ Mistress Jenkins, of course !” cried the doctor. “I knew 
it was her. Well—well, gossip, make thy mind easy; her 
— is not great. I promise that both mother and child 
shall be doing well in the morning.” 

“Grant me patience, good master doctor !” cried the knight, 
by certainly at that moment stood in need of the virtue. 
“] know nothing about Mistress Jenkins. I want you notto 
Lelp a creature into the world, but rather to prevent one 
leaving it, if your skill goes so far. I therefore desire you to 
come with me and see my housekeeper, who now lies at the 
point of death.” 

“Marry! do you doubt my skill?’ exclaimed the doctor, 
who was annoyed at his prophecies turning out false. “ Do 
you think that I will trust myself out in such a night, at such 
a time, with one I do not know, and who would not give me 
his name? These are troublous times, and who can tell what 


be pl : 
I have called thee, thou wilt come. oe ee nee 2 ane 
one, but the event demands some recognition, however slight. | —Al the Year Round. 


—_—_—_»>-—- 
BRIDGET’S TREASURE. 
A GHOST STORY. 


“You have little to fear from me,” replied Sir Geffrey, 
“ for Iam a very old man, and nearly beaten to death by the 
violence of the storm. As for ny ! name, you might have 
heard it long ago bad you been less talkative. I am Sir 
Geftrey Vaughan, of Vaughan Castle, and the woman that 
now lies so perilously near death is one Bridget, my house- 


Towards the end - ovemies, in the year 1708, a violent MO Bit Geffrey le lil ae ein 0% alk 

rovince of the French playwrights of our day, to send forth | storm swept over England. Naturally, the effects of this| ol . uo : 

a most worthless y cre tite tha weetil _ ever known, | great war of the elements were mostly felt in the metropolis, ee ee Sir Geftrey. Wife— wife, I say! hurry up, 
. . - ‘| where the close streets, valuable goods, and dense population | #24 let Sir Geffrey in. This wind and rain is enough to kill 

The play deals with an episode in the career of a corruptand| rendered the destruction of life and property something | him. And, wife, give the worthy knight some of our strong 

thoroughly heartless woman ; the plot is unworthy of serious 


Houses, churches, and huge warehouses, were | ¥8ters; they will do him after his walk. Tell him I will be 
blown down, and fell, crushing numbers of luckless indi- | With him in a moment. 


Thousands were left homeless and penniless, only | Sit Geflrey took the proffered refreshment, and in a few 


- , ; Y trusting to the charity of their more fortunate fellow-citizens. | Moments was joined by the doctor ; so, without further delay, 
have been so tediously uninteresting, for dulness is but seldom 


the weak point of a French dramatist. The leading charac- 


ter is a monstrosity that sets at naught every principle of | since. 


true dramatic art. “The Baroness Vaubrey” is a character 


Although the country did not suffer as severely as the 


Such a storm had never, to the knowledge of man, visited the “2 started for the castle. 
United Kingdom before, neither has such a one been known h 


e doctor tried to get Sir Geftrey to enter into conversa- 
tion; but with the exception of saying that Bridget was very 
ill, and that they must hurry, the old man was as niggardly 


Oy ; cities, yet tremendous damage was done to the pasture lands, | With his words as with his money. 
having no beauty to raise it out of the mire, and no great- 


ness to preserve it from contempt; the only active emotion 


which it excites is that of disgust. These are very plain | story is laid, was no exception. — - his drear i 
. 'y walk through the mud and rain. 
words, but the subject warrants them. What possible excuse by the roots, and youug plantations entirely levelled to the 


and the cattle; and of this kind of devastation the little| 00 they stumbled and splashed till at last they came in 
village of Grasslands, in the West of England, wiere our sight of the castle. In vain did Master Owen look for any 
Old trees were plucked up | signs of welcome or comfort that ought to meet him after 


No light shone 


; ground, and not one barn or out-house survived the terrible | from the windows; all was dark and cold as the grave. 
there can be for the presentation of such a character, it is 


difficult to imagine ; for it confers no pleasure, and is simply 
revolting. It is conceivable that a great actress might impart 


hurricane. 


(The storm alluded to really did occur ; but we| _“ 1n which room shall I find Mistress Bridget ?” demanded 
will not vouch for the truth of the rest of the story.) the doctor, as he cast a dismayed look at the gloomy pile. 
Our story commences on the fifth day of this terrible 


“ She is in yonder turret,” replied Sir Geffrey, at the same 


: : : . storm, which bad taken between two and three days to reach | time pointing out the place. 
some interest to this offensive character. She might endue 


theearlier scenes with some fascination, and give a certain 
signally failed to accomplish. She may prove an accepted 


the “ Baroness” she does not appear to advantage. Her 
acting is fecble and painfully artificial. Yo review her per- 


the height of its strength. 


For twelve hours it continued in| “ What, that one to the left ?” inquired the doctor. 
all its full force, spreading misery and ruin around; but on “ The same. 
intensity to the darker passages. But this Mrs. Abbott] the fourth day it began to abate, and in two days after wards 


“ Surely I must be mistaken,” said Master Owen, apolo- 


the weather had by slow degrees become comparatively | Setically. “ I can see no lights in the windows.” 
: sa calm. c 
actress in characters more worthy of artistic treatment; as)“ A jthough the storm had so far decreased on the fifth night, | C4nnot move, so a light would be no use to her.” 
yet it was such a tempest as would make the stoutest heart| 
tremble. The rain fell in torrents, beating and splashing on | light 
formance at greater length, would merely be to emphasize | ‘he Stones as if it had a spite against them, and were deter- 


“ And why should there be alight? She is so ill that she 


“ Very true, Sir Geffrey; but when a person is ill, a 





“Ts useless to them, master doctor,” said the old man, 


: b mined to beat them from their resting-place, and bear them | Sharply. “It cannot cure them if they are doomed to death, 
this general statement, and to illustrate it by various examples 


away in the muddy streams that flowed down the narrowest 
which it would be very unpleasant to consider in detail. strects of the yillage of Grasslands. 


and if they are fated to recover they can do so as well in the 


The wind howled | dark asin the light. Trust me, master doctor, death is as 


With the exception of the leading character the play was | through the streets, rushed round the corners, and shrieked ——— in the light as in the dark.” 


: “ 
presented in a manner far above its merits. The “Count de yee ut the old-fashioned gables of the houses ; the thunder 
Savenay” of Mr. Griffiths was « performance of great 


excellence, at some points displaying unusual power. 
decidedly the most prominent feature of the representation. 


Mr. Griffiths is a careful and painstaking actor, and his eleven, when an old man entered the main street of the 


impersonations are always marked by thoughtfulness. Miss 
Kate Claxton’s “Genevieve” was graceful, earnest and 
effective. It was especiully interesting from the impressioa 
it conveyed of reserved power. The lady’s acting was con- 
stantly suggestive of her possession of more ability than 
could be manifested in this particular character. Mr. Rock- 
well did all that was requisite with a very tedious and un- 
thankful part. Mr. Crisp invested a shallow and uninteresting 
character with considerable significance. This actor lays 
himself open to adverse criticism, in several respects. There 
are rocks ahead of him, of which he cannot be too wary. 
He has serious faults, which, however, can scarcely have 
become so fixed as to be incurable. 
dandyism and effeminacy are the evils which he should avoid 

Mr. Crisp’s proper field is light comedy ; and I am incline. to | 
think that he has given very studious attention to the acting | 














e clock in the old church tower had just 


Vaughan, of Vaughan Castle. 


and rolled amongst the distant hills, whilst the blue | illumine the ‘ valley of the shadow of death.’ 

forked lightning flashed continuously over the sky in livid | Tay from heaven; but still 

Tt was “— of flame. 
h 


agree with you, Sir Geffrey. No earthly lamp can 
hat requires 





“ Enough—enough, master doctor,” interrupted Sir Geffrey. 
tolled out |“ It is your duty to look after the body, and the parson’s to 
attend to the soul; each to his trade, say I; therefore Jet us 


village, and, manfully facing the storm, pushed on towards | have no more arguments, and as we are now at the end of 
Master Owen’s, the chirurgeon of the village. 

Keeping close to the wall, and clinging with all his might | Pushing open the door in the turret, Sir Geffrey bade the 
to the different projecting stones in the houses, the old man | doctor to follow him carefully, and then led the way upstairs 
managed to fight his way through the rough blasts of wind 
that beat the rain against his face, and putted his cloak out 
like the sail of a ship. 

He was a strange-looking old man, with a thin, 
yellow face. His Clothes were of black velvet, In one corner of the room was a wretched-looking heap of 
that all the pile had long since left it, and many a slash 
showed itself where the tailor had never meant it to be. A 
long sword with a broken scabbard was slung at his side, and 
beat against his shrivelled, and badly-hosed legs as he walked, | fire was to be seen. The beautifully-carved and ponderous 
On his head was a sugar-loaf hat, with what had once been a 
feather (but was now only a quill) stuck in the band, whilst 
= 2 the brim was bent all manner of ways from age and the wet.|a fire had once been there, but how long ago no one could 
Self-consciousness, | ‘This strange-looking individual was no other than Sir Geffrey 


our journey, it will be better to keep silent.” 


to a small chamber, near the top of the tower, where, after a 


little trouble, he managed by means of a flint and steel to 
procure a light. : 


weazened,; It was a wretched apartment, with scarcely an 


y furniture. 
but so old 


dirty clothes, and on this lay stretched a miserable, shrivelled- 
up old woman, ugly and filthy in the extreme. 
Master Owen looked at the fireplace, but not a spark of 


marble mantelpiece seemed to make the room look colder 
and more desolate. A few ashes on the hearth showed that 


tell. Large rats crept boldly from the wainscot into the 


: : centre of the room, vainly seeking for food, whilst others 
Sir Getlrey was a miser! The passion for hoarding money | kept up a terribly ghost-like sound by gnawing at the wood- 
had been born with him, and afterwards fostered by his nurse, 


Bridget. When Sir Geftrey inherited his proj 


work or running behind the panels. 
rty, he dis- 


. ‘ 2 : Everything in the room had a strange, weird look, which 
of the greatest light comedian of our time, Charles Mutthews. charged all the servants that had been employed either in the | was heightened by the dim light of the thin candle Sir 
He is a man to watch with interest; possessing decided | house, or on the estate, with the exception of Bridget, whom 


ability it will be rather surprising if he does not make his 
mark in the line for which he is best adapted. 





The repre- | 


had been expended upon so worthless an ol, «+t 
BOOTH’S THEATRE.—“ THE TILY OF FRANCE.” 

The most interesting dramatic event of this week has been 
the production of Mr. Brougham’s historical drama, based 
upon the life of Joan @Are. The play has never before been 
seen here, and the heroine is impersonated by a lady who 
makes her first appearance upon the New York stage. 


Comment upon this important event must be reserved for 
another occasion. ROVER. 





he retained, partly as a necessary evil, and partly because he 
believed she had managed to save a considerable sum of 
2 money, which, most likely, she would leave to him when she | towards the spot where the doctor stood, and in asharp, hard 
sentation, as a whole, made one ‘egret that so much talent | died. For nearly forty years these two old owls lived alone in 


| the castle, never leaving it, save to procure some necessar 


Geffrey had just lighted. The air was heavy and murky; in 
fact, the place smelt worse than Master Owen’s drugs. 
As the light flickered up, the old woman turned her head 











voice, demanded : “ Who are you ?” 


“It’s a doctor, Bridget,” said Sir Geffrey. “ I have fetched 
articles of food from the village. They answered all the . 


inquiries of the villagers in surly monosyllables, and with a 
suspicious look, as if doubting the honesty of the questioner. 
The windows of the castle were kept shut, and the doors 
bolted ; the only sign of life in the desolate place being the 
thin wreath of blue smoke that occasionally crept out from 


one of the chimneys. 


a doctor to see you.” 

“ Who told you to fetch him ?” she cried; “did 1? 
can’t say that I did, can you ?” 

“No, Bridget,” replied the knight, meekly. 

“ Ah, I thonght not,” said the old hag, in a satisfied tone. 
“I know my brain has been wandering, but I was sure I 


You 


never could have been such a fool as to send for a doctor.” 
So gloomy and desolate had the castle become, that the| ‘“ But you are ill, Bridget, very ill,” expostulated her master. 
villagers agreed that the place was haunted, and at last began 


to doubt whether Sit Geftrey and bis housekeeper were | doctor. It’s only rich people, w 


realities or spectres 


“That’s the very reason tien | bE ecyen afford to have a 
° 


ave strong constitutions, 
that can allow others to play with their healths.” 














THE ALBION. 
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” Bug Bridget, he might dé you good,” urged the knight. 


only voice he heard‘cursing, but that the air was full of awful 
“ Who's going.to pay him?” demanded the crone. 


| sounds. ~ Be that as it might, the tempest certainly grew. more 
“T will,” said Sir Geftrey, with a gulp, as if taking a very | furious and terrible, so that, what with fear and the weather, 
bitter pill. “I have got the cheape t doctor I possibly could ; | the poor little doctor was nearly dead before he got. home. * 
and—and—as I supptse.I just pay, him now I have fetched ‘a> sittin 
him, you may as wellithke his adviee, for it won't cost any | alone, hanging over a small fire that he had’ made. insone: 
more.” Mae ack cet y ee ._| corner of the fine old grate. The fire was so very smajl:ilat; 

Whether it was ‘the*cheapness’6f the doctor, or that Sir| je had to place his head underneath the handsome; old= 
Gefirey was to pay’lrimi, or, which’ fs far more probable, that fashioned mantel, and look down into the grate before ‘he 
the doctor would liave to be paidany way, we know not, but | could see it. ; 
certain it is that Bridget changed: her mind, and, turning on | Bridget had left him plenty of money, it is true; but he: 
her side, beckoned Master Owen to-her. re was not satisfied. 

“Is there any ‘chance of my getting over this?” she) “Where is the money she has. hidden?” he constantly 
demanded? .- ; ; “ees Se muttered. “IT have searched high.and low, sounding the 

The doctor took her skinny wrist in his hand, felt her floors, the ceilings, the walls,.and backs-of all the old ward- 
pulse, examined her eyes and tongue, listened to her breath- | robes and desks in the place.. I have been upon the roof, 
ing, and then shook his head mournfully... and down in the cellars, but I cannot find it. Where can it be ?” 

“Why don’t you speak out?” she*said, contemptuously.| As he sat brooding over his loss, or as he called it, “ his 
“Is there any hope ?” |injury,” he cursed Bridget with all his heart and soul; for- 

“ None,” replied the doctor. ; : . | getting that she had given him all her money, nd that it was 

“There!” she exclaimed, looking triumphantly at Sir | not her fault that she had not revealed the place where the 
Geffrey ; “ a pretty fool you have made of yourself, to fetch | treasure was hidden. 

a man here when there is no hope! You'll have to pay him| [py the midst of these gloomy thoughts, he was startled -by 
his fee for nothing—for nothing, co you hear that, you idiot? | the sound of money clinking in the corner of the room, and 
Ha, ha, ha! Oh, you dolt, you—you spendthrift, to pay & | at the same time his candle went out, whilst the fire flared up 
man to tell you what you already knew ! unusually bright, but not with a cheerful, ruddy hue, but 

_Here the old woman had to cease, for her unwonted volu- | jivid, as if some one had been throwing sr It upon it. 

bility had brought on a severe fit of coughing, that prevented | Sir Geffrey felt a strange feeling of fear creep over him. 
her saying more, and left her quite exhausted. Sir Geflrey | Much as he loved the sound of money, there was something 
murmured some sort of apology for his having been so reck- | go horrible in this mysterious sound that his very blood ran 
lessly extravagant; and when Bridget fell back in her ex-|cold. He dared not turn round—a violent trembling seized 
haustion, he took her hand in his, and remained seated by | him, and his teeth chattered as though he had an ague. 

the bedside. At length, seeing her recover, be ventured to} The sound came nearer and nearer. A cold wind seemed 
say, “ Bridget, have you anything on your mind ? |} to blow down his left side, and at last the chink of money 

“No. What should I have?” was the polite reply. —_—_| sounded as if on the very hearthstone beneath his feet. 

“J don’t know, I’m sure,” replied the knight, uneasily,| Sir Geftrey felt himself compelled to turn his head round. 
“only I thought you might have something to communicate | With the stiff movement of an automaton he obeyed the 
before you—before you——” : ke ,, | impulse, and was horrified to see Bridget seated by his side. 

“ Die!” interrupted Bridget, “ Why don’t you speak out? Yes—there she sat; her long, sharp chin leaning on her 

“Tv’s not a pleasant thing to remind one about, Bridget,” 


On the night of Bridget’s burial, Sir Geflrey was: sitting | 





said the knight. 

“Then what did you do it for?” 

“Why, you see, Bridget, I thought you might 
wish—some bequest to make; in fact, 1 want—-- 7 

“My money ?” said Bridget, with a fearful look. “ Well, 
call the litle doctor here, and let me speak to him.” 

Sir Geffrey pulled the doctor forward, and listened atten- 
tively to every word as it dropped from the purse-like mouth 
of the old crone. 

“ Are you quite sure that I cannot recover 

“ Quite,” returned the doctor. 

“ How long shall I last? Can you tell me that ?” 

“ Well, if 1 send you a soothing draught, you might-——” 

“T want none of your potions,” said Bridget, impatiently. 
“IT want you to tell me what is the longest time I can last 
without your aid.” 

“Not an hour,” said the doctor, who seemed greatly 
incensed at his profession being held so lightly. 

“ You are sure of that ?” said Bridget. 

“T have not the least doubt on the subject,” replied the 
doctor. 

“If that is the case, may as well give up my money at 
once. I wish I could take it with me; but I can’t—I can’t.” 

“That's very true, Bridget—very true. 
with us, so the best way is to give it to those you know best, 
and who will take great care of it,” said Sir Geftrey. 

“T understand you,” said the old woman. “The doctor 
will witness that 1 give all my money to you.” 

“Thanks, dear Bridget—thanks!’ exclaimed Sir Geffrey, 
grinning with pleasure. 

“ You don’t seem very sorry that I am dying.” 

“Sorry! [amin despair. What shall I do when you are 


have some 
»” 


” 


she asked. 





| 
| 


| 


skinny, brown hands, her elbows placed one on each knee, 
and her cold, dead eyes fixed with an icy stare upon Sir 
Goflrey. 

The old miser looked at the horrid spectre, and shivered 
violently. 

“ You seem cold, Sir Geftrey,” said the spectre, in a strange, 
hollow voice, that did not seem to come from her lips; but 
flowed round her like an unhealthy atmosphere. 

“Tt—it is cold!” murmured the knight. 

“Tt isn’t where I am,” replied the ghost. 

Sir Geftrey was about to say that “ he was glad to hear it ;” 
but it suddenly occurred to him that it might be a fact that 
Bridget was not to be congratulated upon, so he held his 
tongue. 

“You don’t seem glad to see me ?”’ said the ghost. 

“Oh, yes; I—Il’m most happy. 1—I’m quite delighted,” 
said the miser. 

“ Did you expect me ?” 

“ Well, I can’t say I did, Bridget.” 

“T thought not; and yet I have sat by you every night.” 

“ T—I haven’t seen you, Bridget.” 

“T know you have not.” 

Sir Geflrey trembled as he remembered the bitter curses he 
had uttered against Bridget, and fervently hoped that she had 


We cannot take it | not heard them. 


“What é the matter with you?” asked the ghost, angrily. 
“ Am I not welcome ?” 

“Oh, yes, perfectly. I--I am delighted to see you.” 

“ Really ?” asked the ghost, with a smile. 

a of course I am, Bridget dear; why should I be other- 
wise ? 

“Then I shall come every night, until——” 

“When ?” exclaimed Sir Geffrey, in hopes to find some 


gone, the nurse of my child:. od, the companion of my riper | means to prevent the occurrence of these unpleasant visits. 


years, 
the—— 

Here the knight covered his face with his hands; but 
whether it was to hide his sorrow at losing his housekeeper, 
or his joy at having her fortune, cannot be told. 


Briuget, overcome by her long conversation, fell into a) Geffre 


doze, and the two men watched anxiously by her bedside. 


| 
| 


| 


the only friend that “sas remained true to me, the—| “Until you come to me,” said the ghost, with a significant 


nod of the head. 
“ Will that be long ?” asked the miser, faintly. 
“ How should I know ?” said the ghost. 
“T thought you would know everything now,” said Sir 


y 
“Then I don’t. We are only allowed to know things in 


Suddenly she opened her eyes, and muttered something about | proportion to what we have learned in this world. Had I 


-o? 


“money. 
Sir Geflrey’s ear was placed to her mouth in an instant. 
“What is it, Bridget?” asked the knight, anxiously. 

“Don’t die yet, Bridget, please. Tell me about the money. 

Where is it? Do speak louder, so that 1 may hear.” 

“T have hidden some money,” gasped the old woman. 

“ Where, dear Bridget, where? Do make an effort and tell 
me; then you may die.” 

“It was not my fault—it was done Ly chance,” gasped the 
crone—“ by chance only—by chance ; but I could see it—yes, 
yes; 1 could see my treasure, and—and I was content.” 

“Yes—yes; of course you were. But where did you hide 
it?” 

“T often used to gaze at it when no one was near!” cried 
Bridget, in an ecstacy of pleasure, ler eyes brightening at the 
very thought of money. “I could see it glitter and shine, 
and knew it was safely hidden from every one. Oh, it did 
me good !” 

“Of course it did, Bridget. 
should do so. But time 
where it is.” 

“Yes, yes,” muttered the old woman; “time flies. The 
time has come when I must leave all my dear, dear money. 
It is very terrible !” 

“Of course it is, Bridget, dear; but don’t lose any more 
time. Where did you place this treasure ?” 

But Bridget did not answer, for she has fallen into a quiet 
doze again. 

Sir Geflrey fretted and fumed about the room, evidently 
trying to wake her, but to no purpose. Bridget dozed on. 

“ Do you think it probable she will die in her sleep?” he 
asked. 

“ Most likely,” replied Master Owen. 

“ Heaven forbid !’ ejaculated Sir Geftrey. 

This was the most fervent prayer he had ever uttered. 

At last, Bridget’s breathing became heavier. She opened 
her eyes slowly, and gasped, “The money is hid—hid— 
hidden—be——” 

A frightful convulsion seized her, and Bridget was no more. 


- When Sir Geflrey found that all was over, and that there 
was no chance of his learning the place where the treasure 
was concealed, his rage knew no bounds. He cursed and 
swore, hoped and wished such fearful things to poor Bridget, 
that the doctor fled,in fear of some of the evils so loudly 
asked to attach themselves to the dead might by accident rest 
on the living. 


It’s only natural that money 
ies, Bridget darling. Do tell me 


bis tale, he used to declare that Sir Geffrey’s was not the 


Many a year afterwards, when he repeated |- 


been more active in life, my knowledge and power would 
have been greater now.” 

“ Bridget, dear Bridget,” said the miser, in a persuasive 
tone; “ before you came I thought I heard the clink of gold ; 
can you tell me where it came from ?” 

“From me.” 

“From you? You can’t have gold about you now!” 

“Haven't I? All that gold which I amassed greedily in 
my life is now always near me. I hear it chink; I see its 
glitter ; it presses on and around me; I feel I live upon it.” 

Sir Geftrey thought that death could not be such an un- 
pleasant thing after all, if he could still have his dear gold. 

“Are you happy, Bridget ?” he inquired, after a pause. 

“ As happy as I made myself in life,” was the reply. 

Again there came an awful pause; the ghost staring hard 
at Sir Geffrey with its cold, glazed eyes, that never winked. 
The miser fidgetted about uneasily in his chair; but could 
not remove his eyes from the horrible phantom. 

“ Well?” said the ghost. 

“T did not speak, Bridget.” 

“ But you were going to do so.” 

“You remember our last conversation, Bridget?” asked 
the miser ; “ you have not forgotten that?” 

The phantom nodded. 

“You remember, you were about to tell me something 
when you were interrupted ?” 

“ Yes; what of that ” 

“ Could you not tell it me now ”” asked the knight. 

“Still thinking of gold, Sir Geffrey—still thinking of 

old ?” 
in No, Bridget, no; only you seemed to wish to tell me 
where the treasure was placed, and, of course, I should like 
to gratify your wish.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“T have tried to be,” murmured the miser. 

“Tf I tell you where the money is, will you leave it in its 
hiding-place ?” 

“Tf you wish it, Bridget; but don’t you think it is a great 
sin to hide money ?” 

“Yes; money, like men, must circulate in the world, or be 
accursed.” 

“Then you had better tell me where to find it Bridget, 
dear.” 

“ Are you the best person to circulate it in the world ?” 

“T won't waste it, Bridget.” 


* Perhaps it were better wasted than hoarded. You will 








take it from its place of concealment ?” 


“ Decidedly.” “ 

“ Well, then, it is hid——* 

“ Cock-a-doodle-doo !” crowed a ‘cock close under the win- 
dow ; and the next moment the ghost had gone. 

Again Sir Geftrey lost his temper. He curs — swore ; 
but this time it was not at Bridget, but at soul n general, 
and cocks in particular. Ile resolved to exterminate all that 
dwelt near the castle, and nex} morning, commenced the 
‘terrible massacre in earnest. * . Lacs 

There were not many fowls to kill, for the poultry-yard at 
ithe castle had not been attended to for years. Consequently, 
‘most of the fowls had strayed away in search of food, or had 
been stolen; but still there remained some half-dozen vene- 
rable birds that had chosen to remain, and were not worth a 
thiet’s trouble to take away. On these, Sir Geffrey fell with 
all his might, and slew them all but one, and that one he 
could not catch. Tt was a little old black bantam-cock—so 
old, that the feathers on its head and tail had fallen oft; and 
his neck was so scraggy, that it looked as if it had been 
wrung already. 

Sir Gettrey chased the bird round and round the yard, but 
allin vain; it eluded all his endeavors. Whenever the ban- 
tam escaped from one of Sir Gettrey’s furious onslaughts, it 
gave a vindictive crow that nearly drove the old knight mad, 
for he recognised it as the very crow’that had acted like an 
extinguisher to the ghost. 

At last, driven to distraction by the tantilizing little fowl, 
he seized a large stone and hurled it at him. He missed the 
bird, but smashed. the large painted window of the chapel, 
which had cost one of his ancestors a fabulous sum. 

Sir Geffrey’s anger was turned into grief, as he gazed at 
the headless saints in the broken window, who seemed to be 
holding up three of their fingers, as if in astonishment at his 
audacity. The knight soon recovered himself, and turned to 
wreak his vengeanee upon the poor bird, but it was gone. 
He hunted everywhere, but in vain : no signs were to be seen 
of the little black bantam. 

For several nights Bridget visited her master, but never 
was able .to tell where the treasure was; for no sooner had 
she got as far as “ It is hid—” than a shrill cock-a-doodle-doo 
made her vanish. 

On the sixth night, when Bridget made her usual visit, Sir 
Gettrey, who by this time was pretty well used to the ghost, 
pressed her not to lose time, but tell him at once where the 
money was hidden. 

“Do you want to get rid of me?” asked the ghost, in her 
snappish way. 

“No, not at all, Bridget; but business is business, you 
«know, and the sooner we get it over the more agreeable it 
will be for all parties.” 

“There will be time enough to tell you presently.” 

“ We may be interrupted, Bridget.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“The crowing of that cursed little cock. 
eatch him, but can’t.” 

“ He’s more likely to catch you,’ said Bridget, with e 
chuckle. “ But he won’t annoy us any more ; 30, listen.” 

“ Yes, Bridget, I am listening. Go on—pray go on.” 

“The money is placed in a place of great safety.” 

“ Yes, yes !” 


I've tried to 


“T told you that chance was the cause of my putting it 
there?” 

“ Yes, Bridget, I know all about that; but where is the 
place ?” 


“It is a difficult place to get at, and any search for it may 
be acco.apanied with danger.” 

“Yes; go on—go on!” 

“ Mind, [ warn you, there is danger.” 

“ Yes, I know—I know. Go on!” 

“Well, it is hid——” The ghost stopped, but did not 
vanish. ' 

“ For mercy’s sake, go on!” screamed Sir Geffrey. 

“ Didn’t you hear a cock crow ?” asked the ghost, evidently 
enjoying the miser’s agony. : 

“No, Bridget, no; the cock did not crow! 
on !” 

“It is hidden underneath this hearth. Mind, there is dan- 
ger. Now farewell! 

As the ghest spoke, it rose from its chair, and gradually 
faded away. 

No sooner had it gone than Sir Geffrey was on his knees, 
examining the hearthstone. It was of massive marble, firmly 
fixed underneath the mantelpiece. In one side of it was a 
large crack, through which Sir Geftrey gazed for a moment. 
Then springing to his feet, he exclaimed, “It is there; it is 
there! I can see it glitter !” 

Half mad with joy at having discovered this new treasure, 
he rushed to a window, and tearing a bar from the rotten 
shutter, used it asacrowvar to raise the ponderous stone. 
He soon discovered that before he could do this, le must 
take down the mantelpiece. He did not hesitate a moment, 
for his love of money overcame everything. Down it came 
with a tremendous crash, splitting into fragments on the 
floor ; then he managed to get one end of the crowbar under- 
neath the stone. ‘ 

Slowly he heaved the ponderous stone up, placing wedges 
to support it. - At length it was sufficiently high for him to 
get his arm underneath it. He moved his hands backwards 
and forwards, but could feel nothing but the large beetles that 
scurried away in all directions. ° 

“The cat has buried it,’ muttered Sir Geffrey, spitefully. 
“She must have had some way of raising the stone. I wish 
she had told me how she did it. 1 thought she had dropped 
the money through the crack.” 

Again he set to work, and collected all sorts of things to 
act as props fer the stone. At last the stone was high 
enough for him to creep under; at the further end he saw 
the shine of money, and could withstand the temptation no 
longer. Under he went; and in a minute had grasped the 
treasure. He turned to come out, for the stone was not half 
high enough yet to work under. Unfortunately, in turning, 
his foot caught against the props—they slipped, and the 
heavy stone fell with a fearful crash. One long, ‘errible 
scream rang through the house, accompanied by a wild, 
weird laugh, and all was silent as the grave. 

Some weeks passed away, and it was noticed that Sir 
Geftrey had not been seen in the village for some time. Then 
people began to remark that no smoke was ever seen to come 
from the chimneys; so all agreed that something very terri- 
ble had happened at the castle; but such was its bad repute 
that no one would venture to approach it. by 

At last Master Owen determined to call on Sir Geffrey, 
partly in hope of obtaining his fee for attending Bridget, but 
mostly out of curiosity. He knocked loudly at the door, but 
received no answer ; he attempted to peep in at the windows, 
but the shutters being shut, he could not see anything ; so he 
returned to the village, determined not to say a word of what 


os 


Ob, do go 





had happened ; but to start immediately for London, where 
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Sir Geftrey’s nephew resided, to announce the supposed | 


so I put it in my pocket, and took it home, thinking I’d give 


death of Sir Geflrey, in hopes of thereby gaining his | it to Cousins with my key, to put it in the safe when he re- 


patronage. 

The nephew, accompanied by numerous friends—for he 
was as liberal as his uncle had been miserly—soon arrived at | 
the castle. The door was broken open, and the rooms 
searched. They discovered the broken slab of marble, from 
under which protruded Sir Geftrey’s arm. The dead, cold 
hand was tightly clenched ; but, upon being opened, it was 
found tocontain Bridget’s Treasure—a crooked siwpence !— 
Boo Bells Annual. 


——_.——_———_ 


THE GRAVEDIGGER. 
BY REA. 


O, a thankless task is mine! Yet I 

Many an aching heart lay by. 

Never mortal voice can wake you, 

Never mortal trouble shake you, 

Never more the world deceive you, 

Never more its coldness grieve you: 
When I shall hush you to your rest, 
The world may do its worst or best. 


I lay your lost love down to rest, 
I heap the cold earth on her breast ; 
Colder far than the grave I ween 
The cruel, cruel world has been ; 

I lay her where she cannot know 
The summer's heat or winter's snow : 
Let them do their worst or best, 

l have hush’d her to her rest. 


Ye poor, who never roof have known, 

I make a dwelling all your own ; 

Ye weary ones, when toil is past ; 

- Ye aged ones, ye come at last ; 

Ye little ones, who fading soon 

Like spring’s white buds ere sun of June. 
When I shall hush you to your rest, 
The world may do its worst or best. 


—_>—_—. 
BURGLARIOUSLY AND FELONIOUSLY. 


We had just locked up the safe, and I had put the key in 
my pocket—I am the accountant of the North and South of 
England Bank at its Padsey Branch, W. R. Yorks. -I had got 
my hat on, and had taken up my umbrella, when a man came 
running into the bank with a bes of moncy in hand. 

“Am Lif time?’ he cried. I shook my head. 

* Deuce take it!” he said; “and I’m off to Liverpool by the 
next train, and then to America.” 

“Sorry for it,” I said; “ but we can’t take the money.” 

“ Well, then, what is to be done? Here’s twenty-two thou- 
sand pounds in this bag, and those drafts of mine come due 
in a couple of days. Well, yowll have to take’em up,” he 
said ; “ I can’t, unless you take the money in to-night.” 

I knew that those drafts were coming due, and that our 
manager was a little anxious about them, for they were rather 
heavy, and the other pames on them were not very good. 
Black, too—that was the man with the money-bag-—Black 
was a capital customer; and not only a geod customer him- 
self, but he brought good accounts with him, and we were a 
young branch and on our mettle. 

Well, here was the money to meet the drafts, anyhow, and 
I should have been a great fool to send it away just because 
it was after-hours. Sol counted it all over; there was about 
nineteen thousand in cheques and notes, and three thousand 
in gold. 

sCome and have a glass of beer with me,” said Black, “ on 
the way to the station.” 

I put the bag of money in my desk, and locked it up. I 
oun come back presently, and have it placed in the safe. 
1 walked to the station with Black; we had some beer to- 
gether, and then he went off Americawards, and I on the way 
to Nemophillar Villas. You see, I was rather in the habit of 
calling for a glass of beer as I went home, and then going on; 
and, consequently, from the force of habit, I’d almost got 
home before I remembered the bag of money. It was vexing, 
too, because we had a tea-party that night, the first since our 
marriage, and it began at six o'clock, and I'd promised to be 
home an hour earlicr, te draw the corks and help to get 
things ready. And here it was six o’cluck, and I had to go 
al! the way back to the bank, 

All the way back I went as hard as I could pelt. However, 
the money was all right in my desk, and now I'd put it in the 
safe. Pell Mr. Cousins”—our manager, you know—I said 
to the servant who'd let me in, “that I want the key of the 
safe.” But yon had it in your pocket, say you; which shows 
that you are not acquainted with the rules and regulations of 
the North and South of England Bank, which say that the 
accountant or chief-cashier shall be responsible for the due 
custody of the cash while it is in his possession in the day- 
time, and that at night all moneys and securities shall be 
carefully secured within the office safe, which shall be se- 
cured by two keys, one of which shall be in the custody of 
the manager, and the second in that of the accountant or 
cashier. But, you say again, as long as you have one key, 
wat did you want with two? There, I own, the regulations 
are obscure. They were drawn up by somebody without 
any literary skill; if they’d consulted me about ’em, I could 
have suggested a good many improvements. What they 
meant to say was, that the safe was to be secured by two 


turned. 

A nice mess I got into when I reached home ; for you see 
it had been arranged that I was to go up-stairs and dress be- 
fore anybody came; and that then our room was to be made 
ready for the ladies to take their bonnets off—for they were 
not ail carriage-people. Well, you never saw such a en 
When I got home and crept up-stairs to dress—-the people 
had all come, so the servant said—there were six muffs, and 


| four bonnets, and five pork-pie hats, and balf-a-dozen shawls 


on the bed; and one lady had left her everyday curls hang- 
ing over the looking-glass! Upon my word, I really didn’t 
like to perform my toilet among all these feminine gear ; and 
there was no lock to the door; and my dress-clothes were all 
smothered up amongst these muffs and things. But I got 
through pretty well, and had just got one of my legs into my 
trousers, when bang-atrop-dop-dop! such a rattle at the 
knocker, and I heard my wife scuttling away into the hall. 
They were the Markbys, our trump-cards, who kept their own 
carriage, and everything grand. 

“ So kind of you, dear!” said my wife, kissing Mrs. Markby 
most affectionately ; I could hear the reports where I stood. 

“ So delighted! - Really, how nicely, how beautifully you 
arrange everything! I can’t have things so nice, with all my 
servants and’—— 

“Run up-staizs, dear, do!” said my wife; you know the 
room—my room, right-hand at the top of the stairs.” 

I heard a flutter of female wings on the stairs. What was 
Itodo? If I could have managed the other leg, I wouldn’t 
have minded, but I couldn’t. I hadn’t worn those dress 
things for a mg: while, and I don’t get any thinner as I 
grow older. No, for the Sife of me, I couldn’t dispose of that 
other leg at such short notice. What could I do? I could 
cnly rush to the door, and set my back against it. Did I tell 

ou that this was our house-warming party? I think not. 

id I tell you our landlord had altered the house for us, 
making our bedroom larger by adding a slip that had formed 
a separate room? Ithink not. And yet I ought to have told 
you all these circumstances, to enable you to understand the 
catastrophe that followed. In a word the door opened out- 
wards. I’d forgotten that peculiarity—never having had a 
room so constituted before—and never will again. The door 
went open with a crash, and I bounded backwards into Mrs. 
Markby’s arms. Smelling-salts and sal volatile, was there 
ever such an untoward affair ! 

Rum.-tid-itimity-tum-de-de! The music struck up for the 
dances as I hopped back intomy room. I hid my head among 
the bolsters and muffs, and almost cried; for I’m such a deli- 
cate-minded man. Yes, it hurt me a good deal more than it 
did Mrs. Markby, for, would you beliove it?—she told the 
story down below to the whole company, with pantomimic 
action—and when I showed myself at the door of the draw- 
ing-room, I was received with shouts of inextinguishable 
laughter. 

I think I called the Yorkshire people dense just now, 
didn’t 1? Well, P’'ll add another epithet—coarse—dense and 
coarse. I told’em s; but they only laughed the more. 

The guests were gone, the lights were out, slumber had just 
visited my eyes, when right into my brain, starting me up as 
if I'd been shot, came a noise, a sort of dull bursting noise. I 
wasn’t really certain at first whether I had heard a noise or 
only dreamed of it. I sat up in bed and listened intently. 
Was it only my pulse thumping in my ears, or were those 
regular beats, the tramp of somebody’s muffled feet? Then 
I heard an unmistakable sound—creak, creak, creak—a door 
being opened slowly and cautiously. All in a moment the 
idea flashed into my head—Twenty-two thousand pounds. 
You see, all this dancing and junketing, and laughing and 
chaffing, had completely driven out of my mind all thought 
of the large sum I had in my possession. I had left it in my 
greatcoat pocket, which was hanging up in the hall, down- 
stairs. 

Putt! a gust of wind came through the house, rattling the 
doors and windows; and then I heard a door slam, and a 
footstep outside of some one stealing cautiously away. 

Away down-stairs I went like a madman, my one thought 
to put my hand on that greatcoat. It was a brown greatcoat 
with long tails, and two pockets behind, and a little cash- 
pocket on the left-hand side iu front, and this breast-pocket 
in which I had put the bag of money. This pocket wasn’t, 
as is usual, on the left-hand side, but on the right. There 
was no other coat hanging on those rails, only my wife’s 
waterproof. What a swoop I made to get hold of that coat! 
Great heavens! it was gone! 

I had carefully barred and chained the front door before I 
went to bed—now it was unfastened. [ ran out into the 
street, and looked up and down, hopeless and bewildered. It 
was a dark, damp night; the lamp at the corner threw along 
sickly ray down the streaming pavement, but there wasn’t 
. soul to be seen. Everything was still, and cold and 

ark. ; 

The money was clean gone—yes, it was gone. I repeated 
these words mechanically to myself, as I crawled upstairs. 
All the results of this loss pictured themselves clearly before 
me—dismissal from the bank, ruin of all my prospects, utter 
ruin, infact! What could I do? to what turn? The blow 
that had fallen upon me was so heavy and sudden, that it 
had benumbed my faculties. My chief desire was to crawl 
into bed, and fall asleep, hoping never to wake. But. morn- 
ing would come, sure enough—morning and its attendant 
miseries. 

Then the thought came to me: Should I go to bed and say 
nothing at all about it? No one knew of my having received 











locks, and that a key of each, not interchangeable the one 
with the other, was to be in the custody, ete. Now you un- 
derstand why I wanted Mr. Cousins’ key. 

“Eu, my!” said the servant, opening her mouth wide 
“and what might you want Mr. Cousins’ key for?” 

Just as stupid as you, you see. Iwas mad with the girl. I 
own I always get out of temper with those Yorkshire people. 
If you ask ’em the simplest question, first they open their 
mouths and gape at you. When you've repeated the ques- 
tion twice, they shut their mouths and think for a bit. 


Then 
the idea seems to reach the thing that does duty with’eim for 
brains, and excites a sort of reflex action, for, by jingo! in- 
stead of answering your question, they go andl ask you one. 
And that makes meso mad. Oh, they’re « very dense race, 
those Yorkshire people. : 

“ Why, to open the safe, you stupi!,” said I. “ Where is 
he?” 


“ Don’t ye know *” said she. 

“ Know?” I cried ina rage. “ What should I ask you for, 
if I did know ?” 

“ Didn’t thau know he were at thai house ?” 

Ah! so he was. I'd nearly forgotten that he was one of 
the guests at my wife’s party. Clearly, I couldn’t get the 
safe open, and [ didn’t like to leave the money in my desk, 





that money, not a soul but Black, the man who had deposited 
it. I had given no receipt for it, noacknowledgment. Black 
| had gone to America—a hundred things might happen—he 


,| might never return: at all events, here was respite, immedi- 


ate relief. 1 could go to the bank next morning, hang up my 
hat as usual, everything would go on as before. If Black re- 
(urned, my word was as good as his. The notes and cheques 
could never be traced home. But I don’t think I retained 
this thought long. Do you ever consider how much resolu- 
tion and force of will it takes to initiate a course of crime 
and deception? I'd neither the one nor the other: I should 
have broken down at once. I couldn’t have met that fellow’s 
eye and told him I bad never had his money. 

woke my wife—she’d slept through all the trouble. 
“ Mary,” I said, “ we’re ruined—there’s been a robbery.” 


“ A robbery!” cried she, clasping her hands ; “and are the 
men gone ?” 


“* Yes,” I said. 

“ Oh, thank Heaven,” she said, “theu we’re safe! Never 
mind the rest, Jack, as long as our lives are safe. But 
there’s my waterproof, Jack—oh! do run and see if they’ve 
taken that.” 

Then I told her the story of the twenty-two thousand 
pounds, She wouldn’t believe me at first; but when she 








sent into the world to get people’s money back. 
the sort; we aren’t going to encourage composition of felony ; 
and as for putting our hands on Flashy Joe, for he did the 
job, mark you—well, what do you think the liberty of the 
subject is for? Where’s your evidence ?” 


didn’t he pawn his watch ?” 


pocket of my brown greatcoat. Still, 
you'd lost a ticket, you could make the man give you another ; 
and Brooks, the pawnbroker, was a respectable fellow, who, 
perhaps, would help me out of my difficulty. I went to 
him anyhow, on my way to the station. I felt like a ticket- 








heard the whole story, she was frightened enough. Yet she 
had wits about her more than I had. 


“ You must run off to the town-hall, Jack,” she said, “and 


set the police to work. They must telegraph to all the sta- 


tions, to London, and everywhere! Oh, do go at once, Jack, 


this very moment. Every second lost may be ruin to us.” 


Away I went to the town-hall. This was a big, classic 


place, with an immense portico and a huge flight of steps; 
but you didn’t go into the portico to get to the police office, 
but to the side, which wasn’t classical at all, but of the rudi- 
mentary style of architecture, and you went along a number 


of echoing stone passages before you reached the superin- 
tendent’s office. 


When I'd told the superintendent the story—“ Ah,” he 


said, “ 1 think I know who did that job.” 


“ Oh,” said I, “how thankfullam! Then you can put 


your hands upon him and get back the money. I want the 
money back, Mr. Superintendent: never mind him. I 
wouldn’t mind, indeed, rewarding him for his trouble, if [ 
could only get the money back.” 


“ Sir!” said the superintendent severely, “ the police ain’t 
othing of 


I was obliged to confess I hadn’t any ; whereat the super- 


intendent looked at me contemptuously. 


“ Now, let’s see into this matter,” said he, after he’d made 


some notes on a bit of paper. ‘‘ How came they to know 
you’d got the money in your coat ?” 


I said I didn’t know. 


“Ah, but I know,” said the superintendent. “ You 


went to get a glass of ale after you left the bank, young 
man ?” 


I was obliged to confess I had done so. 
“ That’s how property gets stolen,” suid he, looking at me 


severely. “ And what’s more, you had a glass with a friend? 
—Ah! I knew you had. And perhaps you got talking to 
this friend of yours?” ; 


“ Yes, indeed, I had.” 
“ Very well; and mentioned about the money you'd just 


took ?” 


“ Very likely.” 
“Then this Joe, depend upon it, was in the crib at the 


time, and he heard you; and he followed you back to the 
bank; and you haven’t got blinds, but a wire-netting over 
the window, and anybody outside can see you counting out 
the gold and silver.” 


“ That's true,” I said. 
“Yes; I see it all,” said the superintendent; “Just as Joe 


saw it. He follows you up from here to yonder, and he sees 
you put your money into your coat-pocket, and then he fol- 
lows you home, and when all’s quiet, he cracks the crib. 
Oh, it’s all ina nutshell ; and that’s how property goes. And 
then you come to the police.” 


“ Butif you know it’s Joe, why don’t you send after him 


and catch him?” 


“Oh, we know our own business, sir; you leave it all to 


us; we shall have Joe tight enough, if not for this job, 
anyhow forthe next. We'll give him a bit of rope, like.’ 


couldn’t put any fire into the man, do what I could: he 


was civil, that is for a Yorkshireman; impassive; he’d do 
what was right. I’d given the information; very well, all 
the rest was his business. 


So I came home miserable, despairing. It was just day- 


light by this time, and as I opened the shutters, the debris 
.| of our feast was revealed: the lees of the lobster salad, the 

picked bones of the chickens, the melted residuum of the 
jellies; whilst about everything hung the faint smell of 
sour wine. I sat down amid all this wretched mess, and 
leaned my head on my arms in dull miserable lethargy. 
Then I sprang up, and as I did so I caught sight of my- 
self in the looking-glass. Good heavens! was this wretched, 
hang-dog fellow myself? Did a few hours’ misery change 
a man lke this? 
and sol should be thought to be. Who would believe this 
story of a robbery? Why, the police didu’t believe in it, 
else they’d have taken a different tone. No; I should be 
looked upon as a thief by all the world. 


hy, I was a very felon in appearance ; 


Then my wife came down-stairs, and, with a few touches, 


restored a little order and sanity, both to outward matters and 
my mind. She brought me some coffee and an egg and some 
bread and butter, and after I had eaten and drunk, I didn’t 
feel quite so bad. 


“ Jack,” she said, “ you must go to London at once, and 


see the directors. Have the first word, and tell him all about 
it—all the particulars. It was only a little bit of careless- 
ness, after ull, and perhaps they’ll look over it.” 


“ Yes; that’s all very well,” Isaid. “ But how am I to 


get there? I’ve got vo money. This wretched party has 
cleared us right out.” 


“ Borrow some of Cousins.” 
“ He asked me to lend him a sovereiga last night, and I 


couldn’t.” 


Now, you'll say: “ Here’sa man without resource. Wh 
To tell you the truth, that’s 
what I had done the week before, and the money was all 


gone. “Then, under these circumstances,” you'll add, “it 
was immoral to give a party.” But, you'll bear in mind, the 
invitations had been out for a fortnight, and then we were in 
funds. 


“ Well, Jack,” said my wife, “ you must get the man—the 


P. B.—to give you some more money or the watch. Sell it 
him right out. It must be worth at least ten pounds, for it 
cost thirty, and you’ve only had five upon it. Sell the 
ticket.” 


Yes; but where was the ticket? Why, in the little cash- 
had heard, that if 


of-leave man as I went into his shop, but I put a good face 
upon it. 
‘“ Brooks,” I said, “that watch—you know the ticket—it’s 
stolen.” 

Brooks gave a most portentous wink. He was a slow- 
speeched man, with a red face, and a tremendous corporation. 

“ Nay,” he says, “my lad; thou’rt wrong there.” 

“What do you mean?” I said, coloring up furiously. 
Every one suspected me, it seemed. 

“ Whoi, it might ha’ been stolen once, but it aren’t now; 
"ave got it here. This is how it were. A cadging sort o 
chap comes in, and he says: ‘ Master, what'll you give me for 
this here ticket? Now, you know the hact don’t allow us to 
give nought in that kind of way, but I says to the chap: 
*Let’s have a look at it? and then I saw it was yours, 
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and I said to the man: ‘ My lad, you aren’t come honest by 
this.’” 

“ And you gave him into custody, he’s in prison? Old 
Brooks, what a capital fellow you are!” 

“ Nay,” he said; “I knowed better nor that. Do you| 
think I'd hexpose a customer? I know you gents don’t care 
about these little matters getting abroad; and so I slaps my 
fist on the counter, and I[ says: ‘Hook it! just like that. | 
And away he went like a lamp-lighter.” 

I sank down on the counter, overpowered with emotion. 

“ And what’s more,” went on Brooks, “he never took up 
the money I'd lent him for the coat.” 

“ What coat ?” I cried. 

“ A very nice brown coat he put up with me. About fit 
you, I should think. See, here it is.” 

It was my identical brown greatcoat, wrapped up in a 
bundle, and tied round with my own handkerchief. 1 made 
a dart at it, opened it, plunged my hand into the breast- 
pocket—there was the roll of money, there were the 
twenty-two thousand pounds. 

How did I go to the bank that morning, on legs or wings? 
And how did] get home, as soon as I had put the money safe 
away? Mary kmew by my face it was all right; and didn’t 
we have a dance of joy all round the house ! 

My burglar had only been a sort of sneak, after all, who 
got in at an open window, and bolted with the spoils of the 
hall; but if he had taken the pains to look into the pockets of 


| 
| 
| 


the coat, he’d have been a rich—though perhaps a miserable | P® 


and insecure—man, and I should have been utterly and de- 
servedly ruined.—Ohambers’s. 





o——— 


FACTS AND FANCIES 





Mr. Charles Bowles, the head of the suspended bankin 
firm, was placed under arrest last Wednesday, at Springfield, 
Mass. The gentleman got bail and his liberty, which is more 
than his brother Robert got; he is confined in Newgate 
prison, London, awaiting trial. The gentlemen are bowling 
over hard roads. 

Mr. Jay Gould was in treaty for peace with the Erie road, 
which it is hinted Mr. Gould has secured at a cost of nearly 
ten million dollars!!! Does that mean that Gould during 
his administration robbed the Erie of the amount now re- 
funded? It really looks like it. 

We notice that Captein H. A. Gilpin of Banquette, Texas, 
an old reader of the ALBION, is elected member of the Texas 
Legislature. 


Bret Harte’s lecture in the Mercantile Library Association 
Course, at Steinway Hall, last Monday evening, was a great 
success. The lecturer gave harrowing accounts of how men 
left their wives, and upon occasions left other men’s wives in 
the “early days.” Professor Pepper on Glaciers, etc., next 
Monday night. 

Professor Tyndall delivered his first lecture in this city, on 
Tuesday last, to a crowded audience, at the Cooper Institute. 
It was a great success. 

The New York Tribune changes owvers, Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, Samuel Sinclair, Thomas Rooker and others having 
sold a controlling interest to Mr. Orton, President of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company. It is supposed that 
Ex-Governor Morgan will share in the ownership. The 
retiring Managing Editor, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, was offered a 
new lease of his position, which by-his force and general 
success he merited ; but the gentleman declined. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company recedes from its con- 
templated reduction in rate of premium. The other com- 
panies protested most vigorously against the change, because 
there are few of them that could pay expenses upon the rate 
proposed by the Mutual. Then the old policy-holders of the 
Mutual also clamored, claiming that theirfpolicies are entitled 
to the vast accumulation of the company, and that new risks 
ought not be taken on terms that seemed as favorable to the 
new as to the old policy-holders. The abandonment of the 
change is importan’', as showing what agitation and the free 
use of the papers will accomplish. The officers of the 
Mutual are criticised sharply for one sin and another, but 
upon these points the community is not by avy means a unit. 
It would certainly be acceptable to policy-holders to share 
somewhat somehow in the vast surplus of the company. 


Mr. Edwin Forrest, the tragedian, died on Thursday, the 
12th inst., at his home in Philadelphia, in the 67th year of his 


age. 
Mr. Joln Frederick Kensett, the eminent painter, died sud- 
denly, on Saturday last, in this city, of heart disease. 


Viscountess Beaconsfield, wife of Mr. Disraeli, died in Lon- 
She was the daughter of 


don, at noon, on the 15th inst. 
Capt. Viney Evans of the British Navy, and in 1815 married 
Wyndham Lewis, of Glamorgan, a gentleman of wealth and 
a member of Parliament. 


Sir Bartle Frere, who is now en route to Aden to join the 
British expedition for the suppression of the African slave 


trade, arrived in Alexandria on Tuesday last. He was met 
upon landing from the steamer which brought him from 
Brindisi by the British Consul General and a large number of 
the officers of the Egyptian army, who gave him a warm 
greeting. He proceeds from Alexandria to Cairo, where he 
is to be the guest of the Khedive. 

The laborers who emigrated from England to Brazil to 
work on farms have petitioned the Brazilian Government to 
assist them in returning home. Letters have been received 
from them, giving accounts of the hardships they have 
suflered, and warning their friends against coming to the 
country. 

The snow fences along the Northern Pacific railroad have 
proved great successes. 

At Nancy, most of the barracks evacuated by the Prussians 
are now inhabited by the Alsatians. 

The actual duration of a flash of lightning does not exceed 
the millionth part of a second. But the retina of the human 
eye retains the impression of the electrical flish for a much 
longer period. 

Brandy and alcohol are now manufactured from lichen 
and mosses in St. Petersburg, and in the norther provinces of 
Russia generally. 

A colony of English sparrows settled in Reading, Pa, a 
year or two ago; since then they have increased so largely, 
that now every street in that city is said to be alive with 
their cheerful twittering. 

Tae Berlin Provinzial Correspondenz confirms the report of 
Prince Bismarck’s resignation of the Premiership and his 
retention of the Foreign Office in the,Prussian Cabinet. 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
We hava been furnished the following for publication : 
‘Tse Motvau Lire Inscrance Company or New Yore,) 
Nos. 144 anp 146 Broapway, New York. » 
Dec. 14, 1872. ) 
At a meeting of the trustees of this Company, held on the 
above date, the President preseuted a memorial from sundry 


| policy-holders, protesting agaiust the proposed reduction of 
| premium rates, together with the following correspondence : 


New York, Dec. 12, 1872. 


F. 8. Winston, Esq., President Mutual Life Insurance Com- | 


pany: 


Dear Sm: We have noticed the action of your Company |, 


looking to a reduction of its premium rates. 

Without presuming to advise you as to the management of 
your business, you must be aware that many of the holders of 
policies in your Company also hold policies in C »mpanies rep- 





resented by us, and that any action affecting the interests of | 
cannot fail to affect all to a certain | 


life insurance generally, 
degree. 

Whatever may be your views as to the ability of your Com- 
pany to carry out successfully the proposed reduction, we can- 





jury > insurance would result from a change of the kind pro- 
sed. 
Other reasons of weight might, in our opinion, be advanced to 
induce you to reconsider your proposed action; but we ab- 
stain from entering upon them, and, with the reason given, 
content ourselves by respectfully requesting you, in what we 
consider the best interests of insurance, to reconsider your 
action. 
Very respectfully, 
(Signed,) “ . HENRY B. HYDE, 
WM. H. BEERS, 
N. D. MORGAN, 
JOHN E. DE WITT, 
_Executive Committee, representing the following Compa- 
nies: 
The New York Life Insurance Company. 
The United States Life Iusurance Company. 
The Equitable L‘fe Assurance Society of the United States. 
‘The Security Life Insurance and Annuity Company. 
The Continental Life Insurance Company. 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Company. 
The Knickerbocker Life Insurance Compauy. 
‘The Guardian Life Insurance Company. 
The Merchants’ Life Insurance Company. 
The Germania Life Insurance Company. 
The Eclectic Life Insurance Company. 
The Commonwealth Life Insurance Company. 
‘The World Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
The Excelsior Life Insurance Company. 
‘The National Life Insurance Company. 
The Brooklyn Life Insurance Company. 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 
The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
The Economical Life Insurance Company. , 
‘The Government Se surity Life Insurance Company. 
The North America Life lusurance Company. 


Tas Morvat Lire Insvurancn Company or New York,) 
Nos. 144 anp 146 Broapway, New Yorx, 
Dec. 12,1872. ) 


Messrs. 
H. B. HYDE, Erecutive Committee representing 
W. H. BEERS, » twenty-two Associated Life In- 


N. D. MORGAN, 
JOHN E. DE WITT, 

Gentiemen: I have received your communication of this 
date. 

While I have no doubt cf our ability to carry out our pro- 
posed action, with entire safety to the interests of the policy- 
holders of this Company, nevertheless, inasmuch as you aver 
that this proposed action will be injurious, and, in deference to 
your opinion, and without regard to the reserved reasons which 
you say exist, but of which I am ignorant, I will present your 
request to the meeting of our Board, to be held on the 21st 
inst., and recommend their favorable action upon it. 

Very respectfu'ly, 
F. 8S. WINSTON, President. 

Whereupon, after discussion, the following minute and 
resolution were adopted : 

The Board, after careful consideration of the aforesaid me- 
morial and correspondence, do hereby resolve: 

Resolved, That, while the past experience of ths Company 
demonstrates its ability to carry out the plan of reduced 
premiums, according to the method recently adopted, with- 
out injury to any policy-bolder in this Company, but with 
benefit to all, yet, in compliance with the request of the 
memorialists above mentioned, and the very respectable 
body of insurance companies above represented, they direct 
that the proposed reduction of rates be not carried into 
effect until the further action of the Board. (Extract from 
the minutes.) X 


surance Companies : 


; Attest : 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Presideut, and ex-officio 
Secretary of the Board. 


—_— ~-~——— 
MY CLIENT UPSTAIRS. 
BY FRED. TALBOT. 


When I first began to practise as a solicitor at Brighton, I 
occupied an office in a street not far from the Western-road, 
I could only afford to hire one room, for my professional 
earnings were at present nil, and my means rapidly approach- 
ing the same figure ; and a queer three-cornered room it was. 
The house had been built in a curious shape, to fit the site, 
which was in form an irregular triangle. The other rooms 
on the same floor were pretty square, and all the corners and 
twists had been screwed into mine, which was let cheap on 
account of its not being a handsome apartment. It looked 
out over roofs and chimney-pots, and by putting my head 
close to the wall and looking sideways, I could just catch a 
glimpse of one of the minarets of the wonderful Pavilion. I 
had the window painted over, however, with a coat of white 
lead, as I found that the habit of looking out of window 
didn’t tend to professional industry; and then, ss now, I’m 
so vague in my mental habits, that I required the very 
smallest excuse for neglecting the work I had in hand, and 
the speckled back of a cat or the brown wing of a sparrow 
would carry my mind far away from the realms of sheep- 
skin, But when the window was done up I took to reading 





| 





novels, and I don’t know whether I shouldn’t have done bet- 
ter with my furred and feathered friends. 

As far as attendance went, however, I was a most exem- 
plary attorney. Indeed, for the first few months of my 


| tenancy, I almost lived at my office. I had my dinner sent 


in from a neighboring tavern, and after business hours I 
would sport the oak and sit smoking over the fire, reading a 
little and thinking a good deal, till far into the night. My 
thoughts were not over-pleasant. The dwindling away of 
my little capital, the improbability of its replenishment, the 
difficulty of making any head against the ris inertia of life, 
—these were the topics of my meditations. 

The rest of the building was occupied for offices by a sur- 
veyor and architect, a man who had a large staff of clerks 
and seemed to do a good business. The rule of the house 
as, that at seven o'clock the woman who looked after the 
rooms, and who lived in an adjoining back street, would 
come and lock up. Nobody slept in the house. If any one 
wanted to stay Jater, he could have the keys, on the condi- 
tion that he left them at the charwoman’s house. 

I was generally the last in, and Mrs. Winton, the char- 
woman, usually came to ny room with the keys, it had be- 
| come such a constant occurrence for me to lock up the house. 
| One night it happened that I had gone out fora few minutes 


lin fact to purchase a penny roll which I intende , 
not but believe, from the causes stated above, that a great in- | tea | we I tr . nded to eat for 


a, and in the mean time Mrs. Winton had been to the plac 

jand locked up. [had therefore to go for the keys, and hav 

ing obtained them, | let myself in and made my way upstairs 
to my own room, Now | must tell you, that there was 
another story above the floor in which my office was situated ; 
but the stairs leading to that story weré blocked up by bulke 
of timber stretched across. My landlord had told me that 
this floor was unoccupied. The rooms, he said, were mere 
doghoiles and of no use; they had been servants’ bedrooms 
long ago, when the house was used as an inn. I put my 
latch-key into the lock and was about to open my door ; it 
hung a little, and I was putting my knee against it to force it 
open, when in the act I turned my head, and saw in the 
gloom, for it was almost dark, the glimmer of a white figure 
standing on the stairs just above me. I was a little startled, 
and sprang into my room more quickly than I should other- 
wise have done. I struck a match, lit a candle, feeling all the 
while as if somebody were looking over my shoulder ; but as 
soon as the light appeared, my fears also vanished; I went 
out into the landing with a candle, and looked about me, 
There was no sign of anybody there, Still I felt the sense of 
something uncannie about the place. I couldn’t sit down 
and read—indeed Mrs. Winton had raked out the tire—and 
so I turned out once more, and went home to my lodgings 

This was Saturday night, and of course I had no idea of 
going to the office next day. But it so happened that I was 
going away on the Monday morning to Lewes, by the first 
train; and as 1 was walking homewards—I had been to 
Kemptown, and then lodged at the upper end of the West. 
ern-road—I bethought me that some papers I should wan: 
next day were at my office. I went for the keys, therefore. 
and Jet myself in; and having unlocked my office, I got th 
papers, fastened up my desk, and sat down. I felt dull, and 
cold, and miserable; and I knew that if 1 went back to my 
lodgings, I should find no fire and nobody to light one; foz 
the people L lodged with were very regular in their attend 
ance at chapel, and one of the conditions they made when! 
took the rooms was, that there should be no cooking on Sun 
days. The consequence was, that I rarely had any dinner a 
all on Sundays, but made a very late breakfast instead ; and 
as for anything else, why, I took my chance. On this day 
chance had not befriended me; I had eaten nothing sinc? 
breakfast, and felt rather weak and hungry. At the office 
kept some coflee and a percolater, a tiny kettle, and a bag o 
biscuits; and it happened that Mrs. Winton had laid the fire 
ready for Monday morning, so that I hud nothing to do bu: 
to put a match to it, and there before long I had a comforta 
ble smiling fice and the kettle singing merrily. After I had 
made my coflee, 1 began to think a glass of grog afterwards 
wou!d not be amiss. I went out therefore once more, and ge} 
a bottle of whisky ut the public house I was in the habit ct 
having my dinner from, and brought it back in my pocke’, 
And then I sat down in my office chair, which was tolerabls 
easy, and lit my pipe, and began to feel comfortable. Ss 
comfortable indeed I felt, that after a while my head sank on 
my breast, my limbs relaxed, and [ fell asleep. 

When | awoke it was quite dark, and very cold. Ths 
candle Lad gone out, the fire was out; there was not a spark 
of light anywhere. In truth, for a few minutes I couldn't re 
collect where I was, or indeed who I was. It was asi 
a smoothing-iron had been passe over my mind, and I hac 
lost all memory and sense of identity; everything but a tre 
mor of trouble and pain,—under which I gasped and strug. 
gled like a new-born infant for its first breath. And when: 
Game to a recollection of where I was, this sense of oppres- 
sion, of almost despair, still haunted me. I seemed to be en 
compassed by some inexplicable wrong and discomfort, from 
which I could not escape. I began to tremble violently, and 
feli into a cold profuse perspiration. But there had beer 
something in my sleep that had harmonised with my misers 
—a sort of bass accompaniment to the treble of my owr 
imaginings; and [ was conscious that although their disma 
chords were now ceasing to vibrate within me, yet that the 
accompaniment still continued. When I came to myselz 
more completely, | found thatsome such maimed and mourn- 
ful performance really was going on, for I distinctly heard a 
chorus of deep rapid groans. ‘They seemed to come from al. 
around, and IT sprang from my chair, trying to fight then 
away with my hands. 1 only beat the air. My match-box 
was empty; I blindly made my way to the door; if Icouldn’”’ 
reach the open air, I felt I should go mad. 

When I opened the door, I heard the groans still more dis 
tinctly. They came from above ; the stairs seemed alive witk 
them. I was unnerved by my uneasy slumbers, and com 
pletely carried away by a superstitious panic terror, The 
door of my room had slammed-to bebind me, and I had lef: 
the latch-key inside the door, I couldn’t regain my owr 
room; and if T went down-stairs, [should only find myself it 
a dark narrow lobby, out of which there was no egress, for 
had locked the front door when I came in. 

All of a sudden the groans ceased, and everything became 
deadly still. Then the clocks of the churches round chimeé 
out the hour—one. It was the deadest, loneliest time oz 
night, and I was locked up in this dismal haunted house. 
From earliest childhood I have had at times a frightfu. 
vision. Iam shut up in a lonely house; I hear the tramp of 
footsteps outside, the noise of the street. All gradually be 
comes silent; all signs of life die away ; a dim gray twiligh’ 
encompacses me. And then, rooted to one spot, unable te 
move or cry, 1 am surrounded by the crepitation and whirz 
of some vast fluttering, as of myriad wings, in the midst of 
which appears, I know not what; the Evil One, I used tc 
think, but I never saw him; I always awoke with the vehe- 
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mence and strength of my terror. Just such a nightmare I 
had upon me now, but I couldn’t wake from it. 
I suppose at last that the shame I inwardly 


balks of timber, and found myself on a narrow landing, from 
which opened half-a-dozen doors, It wasn’t very dark here, 
as there was a skylight in the roof, though it was nearl 
choked with dust and cobwebs. The groans still continued, 
and seemed to surround me. I tried the doors one by one. | 
They were locked, all but the last one, and that I opened. 
The room I entered was not quite dark, for there was a 
dormer window in it, which threw a gleam of light across the 
room, and in this gleam: I could distinguish the figure of a 
woman in white. 
She was wringing her hands and groaning, but as I entered 
she sank back on what appeared to be a couch, and I lost 
sight of her face in the shadow. The groans ceased and 
there was a dead silence for a while. Now all this time I had 
been turning over in my mind the most approved way of 
exorcising demons. 
T should have crossed myself if I'd known how, but in those | 
days we hadn’t learnt such ways; I'd have repeated the 
Lord’s prayer, or the collect for the day, but I couldn’t re- 
member either. All the demon-destroying methods I'd ever 
heard of presented themselves to my mind, and then eluded 
its grasp. The only thing it occurred to me to say was, 
“ Hullo!” 
“ Oah, oah! I be very bad—very bad,” whispered a feeble 
voice; and at that moment all my visions of witches and 
warlocks, of ghosts and hobgoblins vanished, and I awoke to 
the fact that there really was a human being there, ill and 
suffering. 
“ What's the matter? How do you come here ?” I cried. 
There was no answer but a groan. My yer were now 
used tou the semi-darkness, and I saw « small deal table, and 
matches upon it. I struck a light, and looked about me. The 
room bore traces of occupation; a rush-bottomed chair, a 
broken looking-glass, 4 truckle-bed, and on the truckle-bed 
was lying an old woman in a nightcap. 
“ Be vou the doctor?” she said feebly. 
“No; but I'll go and fetch one,” I cried. 
“ Don’t go away just this minute. O, I be just bad. I’ve 
been here, OI don’t know how long—days, weeks, I should 
think ; and nobody come tome. I’ve hollored a good bit, too.” 
“Hallooed! I should think you had. You pretty near 
ballooed mé out of my wits.” 
“What! did I frighten you?” said the old lady with a 
feeble chuckle, making a faint attempt to adjust the frill of 
her nightcap. “ Lor’, my dear, do get me some drink; my 
throat’s burnt up, and all the water’s gone.” 
I went down-stairs, broke open my door, got some water 
and spirits, and having given the old lady a dose, I ran out to 
bring some assistance. 
First I went to the charwoman’s house, and after some 


| takes afhouse and furnishes it respectable, thinking my money | 
|safe enough. Then after a bit he comes to me, ard says, | 
felt at letting |‘ Why, you’ve deceived me about this here case: you haven’t | 
my nerves get the better of my reason, drove me forward. I a leg to stand upon, and I’m so much costs out of pocket,’ he) 
know that eventually I faced the stairs, carried them with a|says. 4A hundred and fifty pounds I must have, he says. 
rush, scrambled over or under—I don’t know which—the | Well, sir, he frightened me so as I agreed I'd pay him the 


money, but I hadn’t got it all at once, and he pressed me very 
hard, so at last he proposes this to me. He says he’s found 
a gent as wants to take a lease of my houses, and to pay me 
three hundred a-year for ’em; and he agrees that he’ll take 
this gent’s word for the costs, if he’ll pay the rents into my 
lord's hands—the lawyer’s, you know, my dear; and he was 
to keep the writings till the money was paid. And he made 
a mortgage too in the name of a friend of his, as he said, 
who would stand security for me till the money was paid. 
And he was to draw back five-and-twenty pounds a quarter 
for hisself, and pay me the rest. Well, sir, this seemed fair 
enough ; and, to say the truth, sir, I was glad to get the 
houses off my hands, for, though they brought in more 
money, there was a deal of bother with ’em, and there’s a 
good many people as will impose upon a poor lone woman. 
So, after all, ’'d got plenty to live upon, and no bother, and 
very comfortable | was for a bit. Well, sir, when the first 
quarter’s rent was doo, down comes the lawyer, and he says, 
says he, ‘ He’s gone! bolted! a scoundrel! avillain! Just 
like that, sir, he calls out, rampaging about the room. ‘ But, 
thank heaven,’ says I, ‘ the houses ain’t bolted too ; I see ’em 
yesterday, and all let to nice respectable tenants.’ ‘ But 
what’s the good of that? says he. ‘We can’t draw the 
rents; he’s got his lease, he’ll draw the rents, and we can’t 
preventhim. Whatever did you trust a scamp like that for? 
And so it was, sir; for when I goes to the houses after a 
bit, and asks for my rent, they laughs at me, and tells me 
I’m mad; and one old chap, a hofficer, sir, said he’d paid his 
rent to the proper parties, and he’d give me into custody for 
false pretences, sir. Well, sir, the lawyer he went on dread- 
ful; would have his money, he said; swore I was in league 
with this man to deceive him, and—well, sir, he frightened 
me so that he got me to sign a paper—a bill of sale, he called 
it—and next thing [| knew all my things was swep’ away, 
and the bailies in the house for rent, and the landlord calling 
me an old swindler, cause the lawycr had robbed me. And 
then I was turned upon the streets, sir, an old woman as had 
always lived respectable; and what was I to do? If it 
hadn’t been for Mrs. Winton, as had known me in better 
days and done charing for me, I'd have gone to the poor- 
house. And that will be the end of it, she said, beginning 
to cry. 

“ What!” I said; “ you with a whole row of houses be- 
longing to you, and going to the poor-house! Come, the 
ratepayers won't stand that, old lady. We'll see about that.” 

I did see about it. I never had greater satisfaction in my 
life than in tracing out the turns and winds of my old 
friend’s attorney ; showing the man of straw to be an accom- 


plice of his, and that the whole transaction was a fraud. I 
didn’t rest till I got the lawyer struck off the rolls. He 





delay succeeded in arousing her. 

“ What !’ she cried, when I told her there was somebody 
ill in the rooms above the offices. “It be old Mrs. Pearson, | 
drat her! Why couldn’t she wait till morning ?” 
Then [ went for a doctor, secured one, and returned to the 
house. 

Mrs. Winton soon explained the matter to me. It was she 
who had given permission to a poor old woman to sleep in 
an empty room upstairs, under condition that she should not | 
let herself be seen in the daytime, or to any of the tenants of 
the building. This undertaking Mrs. Pearson, for that was 
her name, had faithfully executed. She had been creeping | 
down-stairs on Saturday night to try and get some assistance, | 
when she heard me coming te my office, and she had retreated | 
at once, and crawled into bed, and after that she had no 
strength to move. | 
She was a woman who had seen better days, and her 
great terros was the workhouse. If she could only manage 
to find a shelter for her head, so as to die respectably, 
without forfeiting her position in the world, she didn’t | 
care what martyrdom she underwent. Poor Mrs. Winton | 
was in a great way: she didn’t know what to do with the 
old lady. She feared her employer would dismiss her from 
the care of his houses, if he found out she had let anybody 
sleep on the premises. Altogether, I felt as if I'd got my 
hands full of old women, who all of them seemed to throw 
themselves npon me for advice and conduct. 

Presently the doctor came, and saw Mrs. Pearson, 

“She’s pretty bad,” he said, as he came down. “ Want and 
starvation as much as anything. Where are her friends?” | 
“ She ain’t got none,” cried Mrs. Winton. 

“Then she ought to be sent to the workhouse.” | 
But when we tried to explain to old Mrs. Pearson that | 
she'd have te go to the workhouse, she pleaded so hard) 
against it that she quite melted me. Mrs. Winton had aroom 
in her own house which she sometimes let, and I promised 
to be answerable for the rent of it. So we moved the old 
soul at daybreak—Mrs. Winton, her husband and I—and 
established her in her new apartment. 

After a few days, under the influence of beef-tea and port- 
wine—my last sovereigns were rapidly melting away under 
the expense of a double establishment—she got a good deal 
better, and I went to see her. She was a very jolly old 
dame, on the whole. Wonderfully thankful, too, to Provi- 
dence, that seemed to me to have done so little for her. 

“T can’t speak, my dear,” she’d cry to me in a husky 
whisper, “but there, I’m so thankful, I can hear. It's 
very often I can’t hear, but then I gets my woice back again, 
dear. That shows there’s a overruling Providence, don’t it ?” 

I really got very fond of the old woman, and used to go 
and sit with her a good deal. But that didn’t bring any grist 
in; and grist was wanted badly enough. 

One day we begar to talk abont her former history. It 
was on her deaf day, as it happened ; she’d got her “ woice,” 
but couldn't hear, consequently was completely indifferent to 
interruptions. 

“Poor dear Pearson,” she said, “left me very well off 
when he died. There was the cheesemonger’s business in 
Cripplegate as brought in three or four hundred a year, and 
a row of houses in Brighton here which let for as much more. 
But as for the business, I give that up to my daughter's hus- 
band. hing gor | to live upon, and no other child but she; 
and says I to them,‘ As long as you keeps a ‘ome for the 
old ‘ooman, why, I'll never ask - nothing for good-will.’ 
But after a bit we quarrelled, me and Jane—ah, she’s 
a hard un, sir, she is—and they turned 
the house, sir, that they did. And when I says [0 

"em, ‘Pay me for the business,” they snaps their 
fingers at me, they do indeed. Well, sir, with that I 
goes to a lawyer, a nice respectable young man, I thought; 
and he — he'd get me my money, and charge me 
nothing for it. So with that I comes down to Brighton, and 


| 








me out of 





haunts the Old Bailey now, a tout for rogues as bad as him- 
self bnt not yet fully detected. Still, he was very nearly 
succeeding. If the old lady had not met with somebody 
who believed in her, and took up her case, he’d have got that 
row of houses for nothing ; and as he was aclever fellow, and 
had enlarged ideas, lve no doubt he’d have been a member 
of parliament by now, if his career had not been untimely 
cut short. 

And somehow my client upstairs brought me luck. I 
never wanted for business afterwards; and I am thankful to 
say that, although my old friend always threatens to leave 
me the row of houses she owns, yet that I can do very well 
without them.— Belgravia. 


—_——__>_—_ 
SEE-SAW. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LILLIPUT LEVEE.” 


I said to the babe, out of swaddling bands, 
As it kicked up its heels, and flung ont its hands, 
And blew little bubbles, and cried, and crew, 

** Youinnocent dear! But I wouldn't be you! 


** And yet I don’t know: you have never to think ; 
You have only to snuggle, and sleep, and drink, 
And, in spite of original sin, grow fat. 

Yes, really, one might do worse than that!” 


I said to the schoolboy, ‘‘ You joyous elf!” — 
I mean, I murmured the thing to myself, 

Or he would have laughed—‘‘ Get out, sir, do! 
I have half a mind to wish I were you !” 


He looked so jolly, that scaramouch did, 

As gay as a Clown, as bold as the Cid; 

But then I remembered task and taws— 
There is always something to make one pause. 


I said—I mean, I soliloquised, 

Or else the youth would have looked surprised— 
I said to the gallant, ‘* Those lips of dew! 

I really could wish that I were you!” 


The lips were not his—they belonged to the girl 
Whose hair he was kissing out of curl ; 
But then I ask—and the answer's dim— 

“* Would the maid kiss me as the maid kissed him ?” 


There is always something; the world is wide ; 
So back I came to my own fireside, 

And found myself, after all these slips, 

Deep in the dew of my wife’s own lips. 


And my dot of a daughter, she says, ‘‘ Papa! 

I wish you would make me my own mamma ! 

She 7s so happy, she is so nice ! 

And then I would give you my three white mice!” 


Says I, ‘* You're a duck, a dear, a pearl!” 
But really my brain was inclined to whirl ; 

** There is always something,” I thought; ‘* but why ? 
Perhaps we shall know of it by-and-bye.” 


So I went to my bed, and I dreamed that night 
Of a saint in heaven, all shining white. 

“* Sweet, fair-eyed seraph !” said I, in sleep ; 

“I wish I were you, in the rest you keep!” 


And yet at the word I thought, in bed, 
Of wife, and Walter, and Winifred ; 
The Christmas bells my slumber woke : 





“* There is always something !” thought I, and woke. 


A REMARKABLE EVENING 
MUSEUM. 


BY TOM HOOD. 


AT THE BRITISH 


I hate a man who makes a misquotation almost as much as 
|I hate “moving ;” and as I had just changed my place of 
|abode, and so had a large assortment of hatred on hand, I 
| was not anxious to divert any portion of it to myself, by mis- 
quoting “ Tam o’Shanter,” simply because my copy of Burns 
| was at the bottom of a Dox, whereon was a hamper of sauce- 
| pans, which Cook announced authoritatively were not to be 
| disturbed just yet. ° 
| It was pretty clear that I must consult “ my authorities” at 
| the British Museum, and I am not ashamed to say it. I hate 
|—that’s another hatred of mine—the man who affects an in- 
fallible memory, and declares he should blush to refer to the 
original. My experience of such men is that “ to read and 
write come by nature,” but to quote correctly is the gift of a 
| memoria technica, which is beautiful in theory, but always 
| breaks down in practice. I learnt the succession of the Kings 
|of England and the logical syllogisms by some such art, and 
| 1 can remember the “ Will, con, sau, Heth, das,” etc., and the 
|“ Bramantip” and “ Baroko,” but I know as much about their 
| meaning as I do about the language of Luluaba, or the genea- 
| logical tree of one of the distinguished Stanley families. But 
|this is a discursion! I went to the British Museum to con- 
| sult Burns’s Poems, and while my voucher was sent in, I took 
|from the reference books on the shelves round the reading- 
}room, the first volume of——well, I won’t say what, for I 
red sound asleep over it, and did not wake tiil about mid- 
night. 

It appears to me, on serious reflection, that some of the 
officials at “ all out” time must have tried to wake me, failed, 
and carried me out into the Sculpture Gallery, in the hope 
that the cool atmosphere would arouse me. Iam always a 
sound sleeper when I get the chance, and had been up for 
several nights, so that I was fairly somnolent on this oc- 
casiou. 

When at lust I woke, I was conscious of a light at the end 
of a corridor, which I could not remember in connection 
with the reading-room. I staggered to my feet and groped 
in the direction of the light. As I went along I stumbled 
against some one, who at once said, 

“If you're one of the public, you be blowed! but if you're 
an art official connected with the Museum, you be hanged, 
without benefit of Bruce !”” 

I recognized him at once by his manner, and taking bim 
by the arm, said, in a harsh whisper, 

“This sort of courtesy may be all very well for your sub- 
ordinates, but we don’t like it!” 

I felt him tremble. 

“T didn’t know you were in the Minis’— Here he whis- 
pered something quite inaudible in my ear. 

“But how is it that I find you here?” I inquired, with 
very natural curiosity. : 

“T have seen lights here of a night, so I bribed one of the 
attendants to assist me by admitting me unseen. I find it 
promotes the discipline and order of places like this to buy 
attendants, in order that they may watch their superiors.” 

By this time we had reached the entrance of a large and 








well-lighted hall. What a scene met our view! The Elgin 
Marbles were giving a conversazione or a soiree. In one cor- 


ner Alexander the Great, Rameses the First, and Nimrod 
were playing dummy whist. In another, Apollo was con- 
versing with an Egyptian cat-headed deity, in the absence of 
a Muse. A mummified cat was rubbing itself gratefully 
against the image of feline divinity.» On the opposite side a 
priest of Isis, very much. like Mr. James of the Vaudeville (or 
vice versa), was making warm protestations of aftection to 
Niobe, whose daughters were sitting in a row, with their 
backs against the wall, apparently disgusted with their mo- 
ther’s frivolity. 

In the centre of the hall a dance was going on, which I at 
first, judging from the amount of nudity, set down as an Eng- 
lish rendering of a French bonfe. 1, however, soon per- 
ceived that the ladies were dancing-girls of a very less civil- 
ised period than ours. Their partners were Ninevite and 
Theban lords, who danced with more vizor and verve than we 
usually notice in the salons of the Bri ish aristocracy. 

The music was supplied by Orpheus, who was making such 
a twangling on a gigantic lyre, that I almost wished that the 
mi-hap of Eurydice and Mr. Bass’s act had dispatched him 
to a warmer and a deeper clime. 

Before I could make any further observations, a harsh voice 
on my right cried out, 

“Oh, this is the way the public gas is frittered away upon 
things that are idiotically called ‘objects of art! I'll send 
for that surplus gun-cotton that we didn’t let off at the Fo- 
reign Office, and blow the lot into road metal !” 

sudden silence fell on the hall. Nota statue stirred— 
but suddenly an armed figure glided from behind an obelisk. 
It wore a hooked nose and a wreath of laurel. 

“ And you, Brute?” it exclaimed. 

My companion fled. But, before I could regain my senses, 
I was surrounded by an excited if marble mob! 

“Let him be trampled to death by the horses of the Parth- 


|enon Frieze!” “ He’s the First Comm”—“ He’s a”—— They 
| shouted so loud you could only catch disjointed sentences. 
is Shut him up inside Memnon !” cried one. “ Let the Sphinx 
\lie down on top of him!” suggested a second. “ Give the 
dying Gladiator another sword, and let ‘em have it out!” 
“Why should not Discobolus bowl him over?” “ Throw 
him to the Nineveh lions!” “Fling him to the holy Scara- 
bees!” “ Wrap him up with the mummy of a crocodile!” 





“ Burn him, and put his ashes in an Etruscan urn!” “ Run 
him throngh the eyes of Cleopatra’s Needle!” “Set the 


Dog of Alcibiades at him!” 
the cleft oak for a few hours !” 
The tumult was tremendous! I could not get in a word 
edgeways. Heavy marble hands hauled at me and cuffed me 
Heavy marble feet kicked me and trod on my toes, At last 
one gigantic figure knocked me down and knelt on my chest. 
The pressure was awful, but a silence ensued which gave me 
a chance of defence. 
“ Really, ladies and gentlemen,” I gasped, “I must apolo- 
gize for my unintentional intrusion” 
A howl of dismay interrupted me. 
“He apologizes! It can’t be A”—— “ He calls us ladies 
and gentlemen! He isn’t the First Comm”— And again 
they caught one another up so rapidly, I could not make out 
all they said. 


“Let him just relieve Milo at 





They raised me from the ground—fanned me, gave me 
wine, and loaded me with regrets.—But I was precious glad 
to get out of the Museum all the same. And my medical 
man will insist that had merely been suffering from night- 
mare after reading “ Tam o’Shanter !” 
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"NEW BOOKS. 


G. WW. Carleton & Co.,| 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





ee 
. 

GUY EARLSCOURT’S WIFE. | 

| 

A new novel by Mrs. Mary Agnes Fleming, whose | 
stories have been so popular and created such a wide- | 
spread interest in the columns of the “ New York 
Weekly.” Large 12mo, beautifully printed, and | 
bound, price $1.75. 

*,* The Literary Critic of the_‘‘ Philadelphia 
Press™” says of this fine novel :—‘ There is a great 
quantity of reading in this book—of good reading, 
something in the ‘ Guy Livingstone’ manner, only 
more gentle, more natural. The plot is very well put 
together ; the characters are not lay figures. In a | 
word, Miss Braddon is equalled, perhaps surpassed, | 
in her own particular field of fiction." 


BROKEN DREAMS. 


A new novel in verse, by Celia Gardner, author of 
“Stolen Waters."’ Price $1.50. 


TWELVE VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 





By twelve distinguished Divines. Reprinted rom SubSCrihed Capital, $10,000,000 


the London edition, which has reached the enor- 
moug sale of 18,000 copies. Cloth bound, with red 
edges, price $1.50. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, 

JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable eayings, and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully printed. Price 25 cents. 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other po ular novels, “ Widow Goldsmith's 
Daughter”—* Chris and Otho" and the ‘‘ Widower.” 
we handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 

75. 


—_—— 


FAUSTINA. 


A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn.” One of the 
best written and mostly deeply interesting novels 
ever transla4ed from the German. Handsome 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, price $1.50. 





EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of * Tempest and Sunshine,” 
“Lena Rivers,” ‘ Milbank,” ete. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 
A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 

of the best she has ever written. The other novels 

by this extremely popular author are Tempest and 

Sunshine—’Lena vers—Marian Grey—Meadow- 

brook—English Orphans—Cousin Mande—Homestead 

— Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worth- 

_ington—Camerou .Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn's 

Mistake—Milbank—etc. Price $1 50. 








THE DEBATABLE LAND, 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of * Footfalls on the 
undary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


MORNING GLORIES. 


A charming story-book for young folks, by Louisa 
Alcott, author of * Litthe Women,” &c. New edition 
in a beautiful new style of binding. Price $1 50. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very best) 
by Marion Harland, author of those other oy mad 
novels, * Alone’—* Hidden Path'’—** Moss-Side”— 
* Nemesis "—** Miriam —*“ Helen Gardner'—* Hus- 
bands and Homes” -- “ Sunnybank" — “ Phemie’s 
Temptation”—* Ruby's es Heart” 
—At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 





¢2@7” These books are beautifully bound—aold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt 
price, b 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
(Under the Fifth Avenne Hotel,) 
Madison, Square, New York. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 


Advertising Association, 


42 BROAD STREET, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
eult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


__ ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't. 


Krancis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,’ 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 

Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, xpense 8. 

Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallet 














. 
, 


&., &c. 
We keep evorything in our] ne, and sell at lowest 
pricos. 





POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


sh MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
ending Saturday, December 21, 1872, will close at 
this office on Wednesday at 5546 A.M., on Thursday 
at 11, and on corey at 7and 11 A.M 


H. JONES. Postmaster. 


ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS, 
FIRE ASSETS, 


Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 


FRANKLIN 


| on the 4st de 
central | 

rican Continent, and for grain 
raising unsurpassed by any in the Unite 


a more convenient to market than can 
“TRUE AS STEEL. a 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$13,2345425. 
Loca COMMITTEE. 


J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No, 89 Wall Street. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacers, 
No. 88 Watt Street & 202 Broapway, New York. 


GUARDIAN 


(Established 1821.) 


GOLD. 


Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dodge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 
. M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
0. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
H. CARTER, Manager. 





CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT OF 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 

3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 

IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 


These lands are in the central 








ortion of the United 
ee of North Latitude, the 
emperate Zone of the Ame- 
owing and stock 
States. 
terms given, 
found else- 


ine of the great 
CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorab 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
TEE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160] 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Dauish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 

0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 


~The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
best of Wheat Land; 2. Excellent Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm andthe Fire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 
and running streams—in a healthful Cl mate, where 
fever and ague is unknown. 
Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Seven Years? 
Credit 3 Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 





Bonds, now selling at par. received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present stich 
advantages to settlers. 


Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 





44 Pine Street, New York. 


Amount q Boston Loss ascertained lo be about 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 


HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED.......... .. 





- - 1808. 


600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manacer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcnrsap, H.B.M. Consur, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

xn. >. Jarpray, of E. S. Jafiray & Co. 

Ricuakp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Pavip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J _— JounstTon, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL STREET, New Yorx, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris, 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





AGENCY OF FHE 


Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for nse in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San F) 4 Bills coll d, and other Banking 
business transacted. 





JOHN PATON, Agent. 





A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 99 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders, 
A Sinking Fund of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bonds. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 
Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO X SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


on exchange. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvanry 26, 1872. 


(G2 THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 81ST DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
1st Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., 1871 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

SMEG, WAL... .cccccccccccccccccses 2 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1871, to 3ist December, J871...... $5,375,793 2% 
Losses paid during the 
same period . . $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 ' 

The Company has the following Aseets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo’ .... 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,405,937 9% 
DRED. céstncdessyseactas.” peeevees 274,345 01 

Total amount of Assets............ $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the eixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums ; such 
payment of interest avd redemption will be in gold. 
. Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the been ped for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the’ Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


JoserH GAILLARD. JB., 
C. A. Hann, 

James Low, 

B. J. HowxanDd, 

Bens. Bascock, 
Rost, B. MytuRy, 
Gorpon W. Burne, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCY, 
Gero. S. STEPHENSON, 
Wri H. Wess, 
Suepparp GanDy, 
Francis SKIppyY, 
Cuarues P. BurDeTT, 


J.D. Jones, 
Cuar.es DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
Henry Cort, 
Jostan O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarues H. RvussE.., 
LoweE.z HoLBrookx, 
R. Wareen WESTON, 
Roya PHELPs, 
CaLeB Barstow, 

A. P. Prixot, 
Wri E. Doneet, 








160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 


years’ residence. 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ernment H tead Pu 8, their wives and 
children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Setilers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and G H d 
close to the track. 

Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Caw. Address 

LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 


or 23 FIFTH AVENUB, cor. NINTH ST., 








and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





(2 Uncurrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Srocks, 
pm i WARRANTS, ExcuaneGE, &c., &c., Bought 
an . 

Orders for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


cuted 

o. Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 


$22" CoRREsPONDENTs of this honee, boy! rely 
wa having their business attended to with fidelity 
snd despatch. 


Cas. H. MarsHatl, 

Wiuuram E, BunKeR, 

Samvet L. MrtTcHILl, 

James G. DeForest, 

Henry K. Bocent, Rosest L. STEwast, 

Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BuakE, 
Cuar es D. LeveRIcg. 


J.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


Davip Lane, 
James Bryce, 
Danrex S. MrIuuer, 
Wx. Sturais, 








New York. 





New 
co. UNTZE BROTHERS. 


rot CornRE#PONDENTs: HENRY CLEWS 


J. D. HEWLETT, 84 Yice-Pres't 
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